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10 MAKE NO WAR 
TAX ON RE-INSURANCE 


Cancellation of Polocies on Account of 
Return Premiums Also Ex- 
empted by Senate 


NATIONAL BOARD’S AMENDMENT 


Brief Filed With Finance Committee of 
Senate Presents Fire Insurance 
Companies’ Case 
The Finance Committee of the 
United States Senate has agreed to 
accept the amendment of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters providing 
that reinsurance and cancellation of 
policies on account of return premium 
be exempt from the fire insurance 
war tax of % of 1 per cent. on pre- 
miums. There is some difference of 
opinion as to when the tax will be- 
come effective. It will cease on De- 

cember 31, 1915. 

As is known the House of Repre- 
sentatives “railroaded” the tax 
through in its original form. The Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters pre- 
sented a brief on proposed change in 
wording of the tax. W. E. Mallileau, 
of the National Board, visited Wash- 
ington last week. 

The National Board’s Amendment 

The amendment to the tax as rec- 
ommended by the National Board 
follows: 

“Insurance (marine, inland, fire): 
Ezch policy of insurance or other in- 
strument, by whatever name the same 
shall be called, by which insurance 
shall be made or renewed upon property 
of any description (including rents or 
profits), whether against peril by sea 
or on inland waters, or by fire or 
lightning, or other peril made by any 
person, association or corporation, 
upon the amount of net premiums re- 
ceived, one-half of one cent on each 
dollar or fractional part thereof: Pro- 
vided that any person, association or 
corporation shall be entitled to rebate 
or refund upon the return premium of 
any policy of insurance or other in- 
strument subsequently cancelled by 
which insurance shall be made or re- 
newed, as provided herein, to be paid 
by the warrant of the Secretary of 
the Treasury upon the Treasurer of 
the United States out of any money aris- 
ing out of internal taxes not otherwise 
appropriated, and provided further 
that purely co-operative or mutual fire 
insurance companies carried on by the 
members thereof solely for the protec- 
' tion of their own property, and not for 
profit, and all reinsurance when tax 
has been paid on the entire amount 
of premium named in the policy of the 
direct writing company shall be ex- 
empted from the tax herein provided.” 

The National Board’s brief reads as 
follows: 

National Board’s Brief 
In reference to the proposed War 
(Continued on page 14.) 
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TO CURTAIL FARM 
LOANS IN THE WEST 


Life Companies Credited With Shut- 
ting Down on This Class of 
Investments 


POLICY LOANS RESPONSIBLE 


Effect of Change in Texas Where 
Robertson Law Prevails, 
Problematical. 


Reports from the West indicate that 
a number of the big life insurance 
companies of the East are curtailing 
if not entirely discontinuing farm loans 
A number of the Connecticut compan- 
es and two or three of the New York 
companies have participated heavily in 
farm loans during the past few years 

The Equitable has a farm loan de- 
partment and the New York Life has 
been loaning on farm lands for about 
a year and a h: 

Several ther Eastern life compan 
have considerable investments in farm 
loans, viz., The -rudential Mutual 
Jenefit, Aetna Life and Travelers 

The Metropolitan is a heavy inves:or 
in mortgages in Greater New York and 
does not invest in farm mortgages 
The same practice obtains with the 
Mutual Life. As is well known both 
the Northwestern Mutual Life and the 
Union Centra! Life of Cincinnati are 
heavy investors in farm mortgages 
Mortgage investments by life insurance 
companies are of two kinds, viz., those 
on city property where the value of 
the building to be erected is taken into 
particular consideration and those on 
farm lands where the productivity of 
the soil is a value to be considered 

If the curtailment of farm loans con- 
tinues in the West and South interest 
rates might perhaps be boosted to a 
considerable degree and in this way 
the borrowing public may miss the life 
insurance companies which have been 
loaning in these sections for several 
years at moderate interest rates 


Effect in Texas 


The effect of the new tendency on 
the Texas situation will be interesting 
to watch as under the Robertson Law, 
75 per cent. of the reserves on Texas 
business must be invested in that State 
The fact that several foreign State life 
insurance companies have invested for 
several years much more money than 
the Robertson Law required, in lexas 
farm loans and other securities, is a 
feature which is likely to have an un 
favorable effect on the Robertson Law 
The real reason attributed to the prac- 
tical cessation of farm loans by a num- 
ber of New York companies is the 
fact that under present business condl- 
tions the depression has caused an 
unusually large number of demands for 
policy loans. 

If the companies are to invest their 
surplus funds in policy loans it is not 
practical for them at the present time 
to loan heavily on foreign properties 
in the West and South. As to policy 
loans policyholders may demand these 
and as soon as an application for them 
goes in the money is tied un and held 
to make the payment. 

Reports from the West state that no 
loans are now being written for less 
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than 6 per cent. with a commission note 
for 5 per cent. on a five-year loan which 
makes the rate to the farmer 7 per 
cent. Companies having loans iave 
notified their agents that where loans 
can be placed elsewhere to do so, but 
if this cannot be arranged the loans 
will be renewed at 7 per cent. 

The banks and private investors now 
that the insurance companies have 
withdrawn, will be compelled to furnish 
these funds. This will be a distinct 
hardship on many borrowers and will 
discourage the demand for new lands. 

Union Central’s Expetience 

The Union Central Life which has 
the unique distinction of having a 
greater proportion of its assets invested 
in mortgage loans on farm lands than 


any other company, has been remark- 
ably successful with this class of mort- 
gages. 


Following is a part of what President 
R. Clark said about the system 
ia an address delivered some time ago 
“During its history of forty-six years, 
the Company has made 75,102 loans to 
farmers, amounting to $133,838,549.44, 
secured by mortgages on 11,462,363 
acres—an average loan of $1,782 to the 
worrower, and at $11.59 per acre. 


Jesse 


“It has been of practical assistance 
to 38,453 of that number, for they have 
repaid their loans amounting to $66,- 


573,823.62. These payments have been 
made largely under a _ prepayment 
privilege. A loan of $3,600, although 


made for a term of ten years, was paid 
in full within five years, by sixteen pay- 
ments ranging from seventy-five dol- 
lars to eight hundred. 

“It is now assisting 36,649 farmers 
with loans, amountipg to $67,264,725.82 
secured by mortgages on 5,803,686 
acres of land, valued at $216,970,654, 
with buildings valued at $34,579,832 in- 
sured for $10,621,402, making a total 
security of $251,550,486. 

Do Not Hold Real Estate 

“It has been a basic pr'‘nciple not to 
hold real estate obtained under fore- 
closure for speculative rise in value, 
but rather to force the quick sale of 
it. The test of a mortgage investment 
is the experience with real estate ob- 
tained under foreclosure. During 
forty-six years the Company has acquir- 
ed 871 pieces of real estate thro 
foreclosure of mortgage, costing a total 
of $2,839,660.27. 

“It has sold 859 pieces, and now has 
on hand 12 pieces located in five States 
and costing $46,331.19. In determining 
the total cost of foreclosed real estate, 
the following items were included: 
Principal—interest accrued calculated 
at penalty rate—taxes and assessments 
—court costs—attorney fees— and all 
incidental expenses. 

“The total loss upon the investment 
of $133,838,549.44 during the contingen- 
cies of forty-six years has been $193,- 
485.11.” 





OVERWEIGHT VERY IMPORTANT 


FAMILY HISTORY 





LITTLE USE 
Modern School Has Learned to Study 
Individual History More, Says 

Franklin B. Mead ; 





The importance of family history in 
judging life insurance applicants, was 
brought out very strikingly in a paper 
read last week before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Life Convention 
at Dallas, Tex., by Franklin B. Mead, 
secretary and actuary of the Lincoln 
National Life of Ft. Wayne, Ind. The 
title was, “Certain Aspects of Life Un- 
derwriting.” The idea of Mr. Mead to 
discuss certain classes of risks from 
which an excess mortality might be ex- 
pected was very carefully worked out. 

He stated that the question of build 
and overweight were receiving much 
closer attention than ever before as a 
result in part of the disclosures as to 
these factors in the Medico-Mortality 


Investigation soon to be completed 


under the auspices of the Actuarial 
Society of America and the Medical 
Examiners’ Association. 


Following is the address in part: 
Extra Mortality Shown 

“The purpose of the present paper is 
to consider certain classes of life risks 
from which an extra mortality will re- 
sult or might be expected to result, to 
review and correlate such special mor- 
tality experiences as have been pub- 
lished concerning them, to deduce from 
these experiences certain principles of 
selection and to indicate the trend of 
underwriting attitude with respect to 
them. In this connection we shall con- 
fine ourselves for the most part to a 
consideration of the influence of 
and of family history. 

“Fifty, or possibly as late as twenty- 
five years ago, family history was 
deemed by many the most important 
feature to be considered in selecting life 
risks. Even ten or fifteen years ago 
the death of a parent of an applicant 
under thirty was made an absolute bar 
to insurance by a large portion of com- 
panies. To-day the family history ele- 
ment is being relegated to a position of 
lesser importance, while the personal 
physical characteristics of the applicant 
are being brought forward as_ the 
prominent features. 

“tn striking contrast with the declin- 
ing importance of family history in the 
eyes of the underwriter, the question of 
build is receiving closer attention ard 
overweight is now almost universally 
viewed with serious concern and soon 
will inevitably be so viewed by all. This 
topic has been frequently discussed of 
late but, as it is one of such import, 
it cannot be brought forth too promi- 
nently by frequent reference. I shall, 
therefore, touch upon it briefly; besides 
a reference to it will serve to contrast 
and emphasize the importance of the 
physique of the applicant as compared 
with his family history. 
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Build and Longevity. 


“While fifteen years ago or less 
family history was a bete noire, a cer- 
tain amount of overweight was viewed 
with complacency as indicating a state 
of hyper-nutrition which would afford 
a reserve force wpon which to draw in 
the declining years of life. On the other 
hand, in those days there was “a dis- 
position to admit underweights at the 
younger ages much more freely than at 
the older, provided there was no sus- 
picion of tuberculosis in the family his- 
tory,” as was stated by Dr. O. H. Rogers 
of the New York Life in a paper de- 
livered before the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors in May, 
1901. 

To Dr. Rogers belongs the distinction 
of being the first to explode some of 
these erroneous ideas in reference to 
weight. This is merely one of the many 


demonstrations we have had that we 
must base our conclusions upon the 
statistics of the past rather than 
theories based upon a priori reasoning. 
Increases With Age 

“In the paper referred to it is shown 
from the experience of the New York 
Life that the extra mortality for over- 
weights progressively increases with 
age, while after age forty lightweights 
have a mortality below standard, al- 
though at the earlier ages they present 
an extra mortality. It was not, how- 
ever, brought out in Dr. Roger’s paper 
that a certain amount of overweight 
was a favorable factor at the younger 
ages. 

“We now know, since the pubiica‘ion 
ot Volume II of the Medico-Actuarial 
Investigation in 1913, that such is the 
case and it is clearly brought out in 

(Continued on page 5.) 
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AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 


STRONG RESOLUTIONS PASSED 








Co-operation Encouraged—Eliminate 
Crooked Agent—Score Federal 
Supervision 





The elimination from the life insur- 
ance business of the crooked agent, 
the man who must have advances and 
agents of the twister type, were among 
the matters discussed at the ninth an- 
nual meeting of the American Life 
Convention which concluded its ses- 
sions at Dallas, Tex., on Saturday 
evening. 

While it was thoroughly realized that 
it will take time to down evils which 
have grown up in the business year 
by year, there are men in the American 
Life Convention who are ready and 
willing to tackle the problems involved. 

That the Convention has the oppor- 
tunity to develop good practices in the 
business is very evident when it is 
considered that its membership com- 
prises 104 companies domiciled in~ 32 
States, with business in force on De- 
cember 31, 1913, of $1,841,661,000, ad- 
mitted assets of $217,233,000 and re- 
serves of $163,597,000. 

The keynote of the convention was 
“Co-operation.” The president’s ad- 
dress was full of reasons for it and 
the results to be obtained thereby. 

The convention went on record as 
opposing Federal Supervision of insur- 
ance in the following resolution: 


Oppose Federal Supervision 


1. We have great pleasuré in com- 
mending the earnest, intelligent and 
wise work of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners. The co- 
operative work of the members of this 
body has been of inestimable value to 
life insurance in all of its departments. 
We pledge to the commissioners our 
hearty and earnest support in their 
endeavors to secure more rational and 
scientifie life insurance legislation and 
greater harmony and uniformity in de- 
partmental rulings. 


2. We unreservedly endorse the 
masterly papér against Federal Super- 
vision read by Hon. Dan W. Simms 
before the legal section of this conven- 
tion and we urge upon the officers of 
the companies comprising this convyen- 
tion the careful study of this unusual 
address. We earnestly recommend the 
publication of this paper in a separate 
pamphlet for private distribution. 

3. Inasmuch as an insurance congress 
is to be held at San Francisco in 1915, 
at which congress the subject of Federal 
Supervision of life insurance is likely 
to be one of the topi¢s under discus- 
sion, we recommend that any delegate 
or delegates of the American Life Con- 
vention to said insurance congress pe 
instructed to advocate at all seasonable 
times the original declaration and the 
subsequently reiterated expfession of 
the American Life Convention in favor 
of States Supervision and against 
Federal Supervision, and to oppose all 


efforts to commit the insurance con- 
gress to Federal Supervision whether 
by constitutional amendment or otner- 
wise. 

Condemn Life Insurance Tax 

A resolution unqualifiedly condemn- 
ing the proposed tax on life insurance 
contained in the revenue bill before 
Congress, was adopted by the. conven- 
tion. Without regarding the potent 
arguments against any further burden 
being placed upon the already heavily 
loaded policyholder, the resolution de- 
nounced any movement looking to the 
increase in the cost of protection at- 
forded by thrifty citizens to depend- 
ents. The resolution also contained 
an appreciation and recognition of the 
work already done by the United 
States Senate in eliminating the insur- 
ance tax from the bill. 

The selection of a place for next 
meeting was left to the incoming ex- 
ecutive committee. San Francisco was 
enthusiastically discussed. 


Officers Elected 


The following officers were elected: 

President, E. W. Randall, president 
Minnesota Mutual Life of St. Paul. 

Secretary-treasurer and counsel, T. 
W. Blackburn, Omaha, Neb. 

Vice-presidents, Alabama, Wilmer iu. 
Moore; Arkansas, W. S. Mitchell; 
California, Warren R. Porter; Colorado, 
Thos. F. Daly; Florida, W. P. Douglas; 
Georgia, W. W. Reid; Idaho, E. S. Chad- 
wick; Illinois, A. M. Johnson; Indiana, 
Arthur F. Hall; Iowa, Lee J. Dougherty; 
Kentucky, W. W. Moon; Louisiana, 
Craword H. Ellis; Michigan, W. A. 
Watts; Minnesota, John T. Baxter; 
Mississippi, W. Q. Cole; Missouri, E. 
P. Melson; Montana, H. R. Cunning 
ham; Nebraska, B. H. Robinson; New 
Mexico, George Roslington; North 
Carolina, R. J. Mebane; North Dakota, 
J. J. Feckler; Ohio, John M. Sarver; 
Oklahoma, O. E. MeCartney; Oregon, 
S. P. Lockwood; Pennsylvania, Frank 
A. Wesley; South Dakota, F. L 
Bremble; Ténnessee, W. C. Stacey: 
Texas, O. S. Carlton; Utah, N. G. 
Stringham; Virginia, C. G. Taylor, Jr.; 
Washington, W. M. McConnell; West 
Virginia, Harrison B. Smith; Wiscon- 
sin, Wm. A. Fricke. 


Medical Séction Election 


At an executive meeting of the mem 
bers of thé Médical and Legal Sections 
of the Améfican Lifé Convention, Oc- 
tober 7, 1914, the following officers 
were electéd to serve for the ensuing 
year: 

President of Médical Section—Dr. 
Whitfield Hafral, medical director 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, Tex.; vice- 
president, Dr. F. W. Foxworthy, med- 
ical director, Majestic Life, Indian 
apolis, Ind.; secretary, Dr. F. wu. B. 
Jenney, médical director Federal Life, 
Chicago, Il. 

Legal Section Election 

H. H. Ort, general counsel Western 
Reserve -Lifé, Muncie, Ind., chairman: 
Jno. F. Ofiion, general counsel San 
Antonio Life, San Antonio, Texas 
secretary. 


LIABILITY FOR AGENTS’ ACT 


JUST WHERE COMPANY STANDS. 








John F. Onion of San Antonio Life Dis- 
cusses Mooted Topic—What Stan- 
dard Policy Says. 





One of the good educational papers 
delivered at the American Life Conven- 
tion last week was that by John F. 
Onion, general counsel of the San An- 
tonio Life of Texas, on the subject, 
“Liability of Insurance Companiés as 
to the Acts of Agents with Limited 


Authority.” Mr. Onion went into the 
matter very thoroughly. He said in 
part: 


Common Limitations. 


“One of the most common limitations 
on the authority of agents is the one 
adopted by many of the standard poli- 
cies to the effect that “no officer, agent 
or other representative of this company 
shall have power to waive any provi- 
sions or conditions of this policy, ex- 
cept such as by the terms of this policy 
may be the subject of agreement here- 
on Or added, and to such provisions and 
ecenditions no officer, agent © 
sentative shall have such power or be 
deemed or held to have waived such 
conditions or provisions, unless such 
waiver, if any, shall be written upon or 
attached hereto.” 

Another limitation frequently used 
provides that “no agent is empowered 
to waive any of the conditions of the 
policy, either before or after loss, with- 
out special authority in writing from 
the Company.” Another much used 
limitation on the authority of the agent 
is “the company shall not be bound by 
any act or statement made to or by any 
agent unless inserted in the contract.” 

“As a general rule it can be said that 
limitation on the powers of an agent 
as to waivers are valid and binding on 
the insured if he has express knowledge 
thereof, and some of the authorities 
hold that the insured is presumed to 
have this knowledge if such a provision 
is contained in the application or policy, 
or both, regardless of whether the in- 
sured reads same, as will be hereinafter 
pointed out.” 

It may be said that the great weight 
of authority and the general rule is 
that the insured can not rely on a 
waiver by an agent when his authority 
to waive is expressly withheld from 
such agent. 

Too Broad—Not Binding. 

“Where, however, thé limitation is 
so broad that no officer or agent has 
authority to waive a condition except 
in writing, it is not binding, as it at- 
tempts to restrict the company to writ- 
ten waivers and prevents verbal modi- 
fication of the contract. But it must be 
borne in mind, that while an agent’s 
power to waive a condition may be 
limited, yet if his construction of the 
limitation is that it does not restrict 
him, such construction will be binding 
on the insurer. 


“A mere stipulation that no agent 


ee 


shall have power to waivé conditions or 
forfeitures, by the great weight of au- 
thority, is held not to apply to a general 
agent nor to a secretary and general 
manager, the reasons given for this 
holding being that such persons have 
full authority to act for the company. 

“It must be remembered that a waiv- 
er of the provision limiting an agent’s 
authority need not necessarily be in 
express terms. For instance, the stipu- 
lation may be and frequently is waived 
by an accustomed course of dealing, 
which shows that it is not intended that 
the written rule shall control, but that 
the real authority of the agent goes 
beyond that shown in the contract. 

Limitation in Policy Only. 

“It may be stated as the general rule 
that if thé limitation is found in the 
policy only, the insurer will be bound 
by the agent’s acts and statements at 
the inception of the contract, but if the 
application contains a provision that no 
statements or answers made or receiv- 
ed by any person shall be binding on 
the insurér unless reduced to writing 
and contained in the application, or that 
no verbal statements made to or by any 
one shall change or modify the contract 
unless reduced to’ writing and sent 
along with thé application and ap- 
proved by designated officers, the in- 
surer is not bound by verbal statements 
made to or by ah agent for the reason 
that the insured has been informed 
of the limitation of the agent’s power 
before the consummation of the con- 
tract. 

“However, it will be borne in mind, 
that in reference to waivers of condi- 
tions precedent they will not generally 
apply where the waiver relied on has 
taken place subsequent to'the delivery 
and acceptance of a policy because the 
insured is then presumed to have 
knowledge of the restrictions and will 
be bound thereby. He cannot then rely 
upon a waiver by an agent contrary to 
the limitations expressed in the policy 
unless it appears that the authority of 
the agent has been enlarged. 

Relying on Attempted Waiver 

“It has also been held that the in- 
sured cannot rely on an attempted waiv- 
er of a condition after or previous t 
the contract, where the authority of the 
agent attempting to make the waiver is 
expressly limited by the contract. 

“Where, however, an agent makes 
false representations as to the provi- 
sions of thé application or policy, it 
appears that the insured is not bound 
even though the application provides 
that no statements made by or to the 
agent shall bé binding on the company 
unless reduced to writing and accom- 
panying the application. 

“Tt has been held that where an 
agent inducéd the insured to sign an 
application for a policy, stating to him 
at the time that thé policy would be 
fully paid up at the expiration of fifteen 
years, at a certian stipulated price per 
year, when 4s a matter of fact the ap- 
plication provided the insured should 
pay the same sum for the policy as long 
as he lived, the court held that the 
insured was not bound.” 
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THE ORDINARY LIFE POLICY 


CONTRACT 





STRONG KIND OF 





Charles W. Scovel Tells American Life 
Convention How to Approach Pros- 
pect and What to Sell Him. 





In his address before the American 
Life Convention on “Life Underwriting 
as an Art,” Charles W. Scovel of Pitts- 
burgh, former president of the Nation- 
al Association of Life Underwriters de- 
cried the idea that life insurance was 
a fact. He does not want to be known 
as a nartist but as a plain life insur- 
ance agent. 

He said that it was up to the agent 
to translate the actuary’s fables into a 
personal proposition. Mr. Scovel point- 
ed out carefully the strong points of 
the ordinary life contract. He said in 
part: 

“Every man has more things that 
he wants to do with his money than 
he has money to do them with. We 
have got to bring this want right up to 
his eyes, so that it is the nearest and 
biggest want; the one that he wants 
most among the many. Here, gentle- 
men, is our real competition. The only 
competition we ought to acknowledge 
is the competition with all the other 
wants and desires, against which we 
put life insurance as the best and the 
noblest and most useful of them all. 


“Now it is not enough to make the 
proposition attractive just in a general 
way. Our topic is not complete. It 
should be worded “Making the Propo- 
sition Attractive to Jones,” Jetting 
Jones stand for whichever prospect we 
are talking to, and each one in turn. 
There is the vital point in the. whole 
matter. 

“A mere general disquisition, how- 
ever logical, or the mere painting of 
a fancy picture, however beautiful, is 
not the thing. Our proposition has got 
to be personal. It has got to grip Jones, 
and pull him. It has got to reach in- 
side to his points of contact; to meet 
his needs. This means we have got 
to study Jones. We have got to find 
out all we can about him before we 
can really talk to him; before we are 
ready to state our proposition so as 
to attract him. 

A Clever Appeal. 

“For that purpose I believe it is a 
very good practice, as a rule to make 
the first approach as a mere call for 
data. ‘No, thank you, Mr. Jones, I 
won’t sit down. I dont wan’t to “talk 
insurance” to you. I haven’t time for 
that myself, and anyhow I don’t want 
to take your time with generalities. 
I only want a few data now, and then 
to come back at your’ convenience, 
with a definite proposition to fit your 
case, showing the modern service that 
life insurance can render to you and 
yours in figures for your own age; 
ME EE so ccowctes ?” And so on. ; 


“You haven’t got him braced against 
you, because you are standing up and 
will not sit down; you are not trying 
to do anything to him then. It is sur- 
prising how, in two or three minutes 
of stand-up talk like that, most men 
will open up and tell you the things 
you ought to know before you make 
any proposition. Note them down on a 
prospect card in his presence. Get an 
appointment, or at least ask what part 
of the day is the most apt to be con- 
venient. Note that down too. Not- 
ing down the data helps to rivet the 
impression you are trying to make in 
this brisk, brief call. 

“Then when you do come back, you 
find Jones in a very desirable frame 
of mind. He is approachable, he is 
tractable. Why? He has given you 
permission to frame something to fit 
him. You have made a sample sketch 
to his order. He feels your proposition 
is something personal to him, not just 
the same old ‘hand-me-down’ _ talk. 


You have made it attractive to him, be- 

fore you really began to tell it. That 

is worth everything, if followed up. 
“Now for the ‘Proposition’ itself. Our 





proposition includes four elements: 
Ourselves: Our Company! the Services 
that fit Jones; and the Policy whereby 
those services are to be rendered. 

“Ourselves. Our own personality. It 
is a wonderful thing, is personality. It 
is a part of our proposition, and a big 
part when you come to consider attract- 
iveness. 

Talk Deposit—Not Premium 

“Another main element that reveals 
our personality, attractively or other- 
wise, is what we say and how we say 
it. We want first to put ourselves 
squarely at Jones’ point of view, and 
really enter into his interests, and then 
say everything from that standpoint. 
This is vital; never to be forgotten. 
We want to talk to him in a non-tech- 
nical manner; tell him plainly what 
insurance will do for him and his, us- 
ing only non-technical words—deposit, 
instead of premium; sinking fund or 
savings instead of reserve; contract, 
instead of policy; life income, instead 
of continuous installment. We must 
get clear away from our ordinary lingo 
into his lingo. That is our job, to tran- 
slate the whole subject into his lingo. 

“We want them to impress upon him 
by our manner of talk that this is a 
non-commercial proposition. IT think 
that is of real importance. Most men 
think of it in terms of buying some- 
thing from the Company through us. 
They are not buying anything at all. 
They are coming into a co-operation. 
Life insurance is not a proprietary 
business that manufactures a product 
and sells it to the other fellow. Life 
insurance is really manufactured by the 
policyholders themselves; by their pool- 
ing their lives together in large enough 
numbers for nature’s law of mortality 
to apply. 

Need for Old Age 

“The need for his own old age must 
be brought home to Jones. We should 
refer to such books as L. W. Squier’s 
fine work on ‘Old Age Dependency in 
the United States,’ and get clearly be- 
fore our own eyes the appalling picture 
o? what penniless old age really means. 
We ought to put that picture 
vividly before everybody, because ev- 
ery life policy we write has the endow- 
ment element in it, and in later years 
its cash value will be a sure provision 
for his own old age. 

“The need for his estate should be 
urged—the need for spot cash to pay 
off a mortgage or other indebtedness; 
to help liquidate his estate for distribu- 
tion, etc. We should cite to him local 
instances of estates that have been 
saved by the life insurance money and 
others that have been lost without it: 
and point out that a very few thousand 
dollars of spot cash will tide over the 
stress that would sacrifice tens of 
thousands of dollars of value that can 
be realized later on. 

The Policy to Choose 

“And so we come to the fourth ele- 
ment, which is much less of 2 bugbear 
if arrived at in this way than it usually 
is: The policy—which one to choose, 
and how to make it attractive to Jones. 
If we talk to him about more than one 
kind of policy we have almost lost him. 
We have got the nardest kind of a job 
to help him make up his mind between 
two alternative propositions. We had 
better make the whole thing simple to 
Jones’ mind in this way: Tell him all 
about his needs end our service first 
in the figures and terms of Ordinary 
Life. 

“Then we can add if desirable ‘You 
can get this service all paid for in so 
many years, if vou want to, with a 
little larger deposit per-year.’ Or, ‘You 
can get more of the old age element, 
or you can bring that element nearer 
in years, if you want to, with a larger 
deposit.’ Not an alternative proposi- 
tion; but the same proposition, slightly 
modified to suit his pocket or purposes. 
This policy decision ought to be made 
as simple for Jones as it is for him 
to decide whether to pay annually or 
quarterly. It ought not to be put up 
to him as a choice between this whole 
proposition on the one side, and that 
whole proposition on the other side. 
Any one policy (other than Term) in- 


cludes all these services. And it’s the 
services that make the real proposition. 
Ordinary Life Beats All 

“I believe in this use of Ordinary 
Life as a general rule because, first, 
it offers all these services in attrac- 
tive, well-balanced proportion. That is 
to say, the same contract that will, if 
he dies, yield $50 a month to Jones’ 
wife for life, or to the children for 
20 years, will if he lives, yield a like 
income for himself aleng about age 70, 
by taking the cash value and buy a 
Life Annuity. Or it can be any time 
changed, if desired, to a lump sum that 
is upon the same plane and proportion 
attractive to the same man. The emer- 
gency cash, or loan value, is also an 
attractive proportion of his total de- 
posits. 

“Then, too, the Ordinary Life right- 
fully includes the really attractive poll- 
cy points, both of Limited Payment 
and Endowment. ‘here is no exclu- 
sive charm in exactly 20 or 15 years, 
or in exactly $1,0U0 paid up or paid 
back. Those particular figures are 
chiefly ruts in our mind, worn there 
by the rate book. 

“The greatest attractiveness of the 
Ordinary Life Plan lies in the simple 
fact that it gives the whole service 
desired for a smaller deposit, or it 
gives the service in larger amount for 
the same deposit. That is the big 
thing. It brings within tne reach of 
Jones’ pocketbook a large enough in- 
come or lump sum, to meet his need 
and lock attractive to him. The de- 
posit he can afford will, at the younger 
ages, permit us tc dangle before his 
eyes a service larger by 60 per cent. 
on this plan than on a 20 Payment Life. 
This larger service is not merely at- 
tractive; it is often decisive in making 
the proposition at all worth while to 
him.” 









HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


An examination of the Home Life of 
New York by the New York Insurance 
Department, the report on which has 
— been issued shows the Company to 
e¢ in splendid condition in every re- 
spect with an excellent record in all of its 
relations with policyholders. e chief 
examiner closes the report on the exam- 
ination as follows: 


“From the above report it is apparent 
that the Company is efficiently managed, 
its claims under its policies promptly 
coated and its policyholders treated 
fairly.” 


During the period under examination 
the Home Life has experienced a steady 
and sound growth, its assets, now nearly 
$30,000,000 being well over five millions 

eater than in 1909 and the insurance in 
lorce having increased from $92,532,533 in 
the year mentioned to over $116,000,000 in 
1913. 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Grow Up With A Growing 
Company 


Insurance In Force 


Over $100,000,000.00 


Pittsburgh 
Life & Trust Company 


Home Office 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ww. C. BALDWIN, 
President 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, 
Director of Agencies 














You Wish To Be Paid Well 





for your efforts. Producers receive 
liberal compensation under the 


Direct Agency Contract 
OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 





A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 


Several pieces of excellent terri- 
tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 


For particulars address 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








W. D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Ine. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 
W. S. Weld, Supt. of Ageneies 


Attractive literature 
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OVERWEIGHT VERY IMPORTANT 





(Continued from page 2.) 


that volume that even those of stand- 
ard weight after age 40 have a higher 
mortality than those below standard 
weight. This is due to the fact that the 
prevalence of degenerative diseases de- 
creases with decrease in weight. 
Companies’ Overweight Rules 

“Up to the present time, in fact even 
at the present time, the rules of most 
of the companies in reference to 
weight are that those lying between 20 
per cent. underweight and 20, or in 
some cases, 25 per cent., overweight are 
acceptable for standard policies at 
standard rates; that when these limits 
are exceeded the cases are carefully 
scrutinized and are either limited to 
endowment or are declined outright. 

“While this is not strictly based upon 
the assumption that the best mortality 
is found at standard weight, yet this is 
somewhat implied; nevertheless it is a 
fact that it is based upon the assump- 
tion that the same mortality ratio is 
to be expected for the same percen- 
tages of Overweight or underweight for 
al, ages. 

Erroneous Ideas 

“This we know, since the publication 
of the Medico-Actuarial experience, is 
erroneous, for we find according to it 
that for ages at entry 20 to 24, inclu- 
sive, 20 per cent. overweight will result 
in a mortality of only about 102 per 
cent. of the standard, whereas for ages 
at entry between 35 and 45 we may ex- 
pect a mortality of about 125 per cent. 
to 130 per cent. 


Effect of Underweight 

“On the other hand, 20 per cent. un- 
derweight for ages at entry 20 to 24 
will result in a mortality of 127 per 
cent., whereas the same percentage of 
underweight at the higher ages will re- 
sult in extremely favorable mortality, 
less than 90 per cent. of the standard, 
although it should be stated in passing 
that these percentages are influenced 
by freer selection at the younger ages 
than at the older. 

“Consequently, to be consistent with 
the actual facts, it is necessary that the 
rules and principles governing the 
acceptance of applicants in respect to 
weight be modified and that the limits 
for the acceptance of overweights be 
considerably greater at the younger 
ages than at the older and that the 
limits for the acceptance of under- 
weights should be considerably less at 
the younger ages than at the higher. 
lu other words, the limits should be 
graduated according to the age of the 
applicants. 

What Investigation Shows 

It may be well to close with a resume 
of the underwriting principles brought 
out by the experience studied in con- 
nection with this paper: 

(1) Build or physique has a more 
important influence on longevity than 
family history. (2) At the younger 
ages at entry a better mortality is se- 
cured among those over average weight 
than among those of average weight or 
less. (3) Among the older ages at entry 
those of average weight or higher will 
give a greater mortality than those be- 
low average weight. (4) At the older 
ages at entry it takes but little excess 
weight to produce an unfavorable mor- 
tality. 

(5) Family history is an index as 
to longevity but not equal in impor- 
tance to that of physique or build. (6) 
The longevity of the descendents de- 
creases with drop in the léngevity in- 
dicated among antecedents. (7) Lack 
of general longevity among antecedents, 
unless extraordinary does not neces- 
sarily require an increased rating if the 
risks are otherwise without impair- 
ments but risks with other impair- 
ments, in determining the percentage of 
mortality classification,should be given 
an assessment for lack of family 
longevity according to its degree. 

(8) The adverse influence of family 
history increases with the increase of 


DALLAS DID THE HONORS 


Entertainment ‘of All Kinds Provided 
Visitors at American Life Con- 
vention Sessions 





The entertainment of the visitors at 
the American Life Convention was 
most carefully looked after. On arriv- 
ing at Dallas, trains were met by auto- 
mobiles to convey those coming to the 
meeting to their respective hotels. 

The ladies of the party were piaced 
in the hands of 2 committee comprising 
the wives of the Dallas life company 
officials who had at their command 
sufficient automobiles to carry their 
guests from one function to another. 

On Thursday a delightful afternoon 
was spent at the Lakewood Country 
Club and luncheon was served to the 
ladies. On Friday afternoon the ladies 
were guests at tea in the Adolphus 
Hotel. 

The men were not forgotten in the 
entertainment arrangements. There 
was a golf tournament which was large- 
ly patronized. Tickets to several of 
the local theatres were presented to 
each visitor, good at either matinee or 
night performances at any time during 
the week. 

The visiting attorneys of the com- 
panies were entertained at luncheon by 
the Lawyers Club of Dallas on Thurs- 
day October 8. The Dallas companies 
tendered a luncheon and smoker to the 
men visitors at the Dallas Country Club 
on Oct. 6, when the cups won in the golf 
tournament were presented. On Fri- 
day night an elaborate banquet was 
served in the Palm Garden of the Aaol 
phus Hotel. 





POLICIES FOR COMBATANTS 

The Atlas Assurance Company, 
London, is prepared to issue new life 
policies to combatants of all kinds at 
a rate of premium which, throughout 
the duration of the policy, is increased 
by only 3s. 6d. a year for each £100 
insured. The policies provide for the 
payment of the sum assured at the 
end of 25 years, or at death if previ- 
ous—they share in the profits of the 
Company. The ciause in the policy 
runs, “This policy is absolutely free 
from restrictions as to foreign resi- 
dence, travel, cr occupation.” No 
medical examination is required when 
the proposed has been recently passed 
as fit for military service. 


the accompanying impairment. (9) 
The existence of two or more deaths 
from the same degenerative disease 
such as apoplexy or paralysis in the 
family history constitutes a distinct im- 
pairment and a direct indication of 
short life in the family as a whole. (10) 
Consumption in the family record has 
an influence upon mortality which is a 
function of a number of influences, the 
number of cases, the age at entry, 
build or physique and duration since 
entry. 

(11) The indications are that one case 
of consumption in the family record is 
not an impairment except in the case 
those below normal weight and under 
age 30. (12) Consumptive family history 
may be practically disregarded after 
age 40 unless there should be unfavor 
able conditions such as overweight or 
lack of longevity in the family as a 
whole. (13) It is improper to set ex- 
tra weight over against consumption a 
the higher ages at entry, say after age 
40, for a consumptive family history 
with overweight will result in a con 
siderable degree of extra mortality. 

(14) Light weight in connection with 
consumptive family history is an VY 
favorable feature under age 40. (15° 
Extra mortality due to consumptive 
family history is practically limited to 
the first ten years of insurance and 
decreases progressively during the firs! 
ten years with increase in duration 
entry. 















Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘ oldest company in America”’ 
mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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URELY MUTUAL CHARTERED 1857 


THE 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,304,385,035 


Satisfied Policyholders to the number of 13,073 (out of 45,862 per- 


sons applying) purchased additional insurance in 1913. 


Northwestern Policies are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 
Agents Protected by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 











It Will Pay You to Investigate 


Income Insurance Before Selecting Your Company Large ‘‘ Dividends ”’ 


Write to 
H. F. NORRIS 
Superintendent of Agencies 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Corporation Insurance Low Cost 


Partnership Insurance Service Policy 























SOUTHWESTERN 


Extracts from Report of Examination of 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


By the State of Texas, July 2, 1912 








“The affairs of the Company are most ably managed, and 
all its records are in excellent shape. 

“The treatment of policy-holders has been fair and equitable 
and claims have been promptly paid. Evidences are not lacking 
that the Company enjoys the confidence of the insuring public, 
a confidence apparently well deserved.” 

1850 1914 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


Good men, whether experienced in life insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 


Company, for a limited territory if desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s eom- 


mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for the future. 


Address the Company at its Home 


Office, 277 Broadway. New York City. 


COMMITTEE | WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 


JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
(CLARENCE H. KELSEY, Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders 


TNANCE 
Nat. Bank 




















“At the Head of the Nation’”’ 





Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of the District of Columbia 





MEN WHO KNOW HOW can secure service contracts 
that will enable them to sell the Best Standard Insur- 
ance Policies, both Ordinary and Industrial. Terri- 
tory—District of Columbia, Delaware, West Virginia, 


and Ohio. 
DOREROOE. . occuscsvececcvceccace HENRY P. BLAIR 








SS REE JOSEPH SANDERS 
and V. P. & Gen. Mer.. WM. A. BENNETT 
Equitable Building, Secretary ........-.. ..ALLEN C. CLARK 
_ Washington, D. C. i RE GILBERT A. CLARK 
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PRUDENTIAL MUTUALIZATION 


FURTHER STEPS BEING TAKEN 








Policyholders Must Ratify Plan Which 
Has Now Received Stock- 
holders’ Approval 





At a special meeting of the stock- 
holders of The Prudential held October 
7, the mutualization plan was further 
advanced by the vote of 77 per cent. of 
the outstanding capital stock. 

In all 30,889 shares were voted out 
of a total capitalization of 40,000 shares, 
every share being cast in approval ot 
mutualization. The next step will be 
to secure similar ratification by the 
millions of policyholders of the big 
Company, and another special meeting 
for this purpose will soon be calicd 
by President Forrest F. Dryden. 

In the meantime advertisements noti 
fying the policyholders of the date of 
the meeting and of its purpose will 
be placed in the leading newspaper 
in the capital city of every State in 
which The Prudential does business 
It is believed this date will be around 
December 1. 

What Next Move Will Be 

Should the policyholders agree to 
mutualization, as it is, of course, be- 
lieved they will, then the succeeding 
move will be to have the chief judicial 
officer of New Jersey, the Chancellor, 
confirm the voting and place his final 
and concluding seal of approval on 
the plan. 

Inasmuch as he has already affirmed 
the appraisal of the stock it is thougnt 
he will continue his affirmation, pro- 
viding he is convinced the terms of tne 
act under which mutualization was 
made possible have been fully complied 
with. Under mutualization the stock- 
holders will receive $910 for each $100) 
par share, the stock valuation of tre 
Company being fixed by the appraisers 
at $18,174,108.89. 

While the mutualization of The Pru- 
dential has been under consideration 
for several years it remained for Pres1- 
dent Dryden to give the movement im- 
retus by urging that the initial steps 
ve taken at a meeting of the board 
of directors in January, 1913. In the 
New Jersey legislature shortly afterward 
an act making mutualization possible 
was introduced, and on March 18, 1913 
the measure passed both branches ot 
the law-mill, and became a law by 
Gubernatorial signature seven days 
later. 

On April 22, 1913, formal application 
was made to Chancellor Walker by 
the Company, for permission to pur- 
chase its capital stock and on July 9% 
following the Chancellor appointed as 
stock appraisers former United States 
Senator James Smith, Jr., former Gov- 
ernor John Franklin Fort, and former 
First Assistant Postmaster-General Wil- 
liam M: Johnson. 

A small protesting minority carried 
the matter through all the upper courts 
of New Jersey during the remainder 
of that year but in every instance was 
over-ruled. On March 14 last the ap- 
praisers began work and on May 9 
next had concluded their labors. On 
June 27 they rendered their report and 
a month afterward the report was ac- 
cepted and approved by the Chancellor. 
Last week’s meeting of stockholders 
was the next chronological step. 


ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 





Fall Meeting Starts To-day at Mil- 
waukee—Eight Papers to be 
Delivered 





The Actuarial Society of America 
begins to-day (Thursday) its regular 
fall meeting. Wight papers will be de- 
livered by re»resentative actuarics 
The usual dinner will be held this eve- 
ning and the actuaries will be enter 
tained at luncheon to-day by the officers 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life. The 
sessions will ve held in the North- 
western’s building. 

Following is the complete list of 
papers which are to be delivered at 
the sessions: 

“Charles Gill, the First American 
Actuary” (third and final paper) by 
Emory McClintock of the Mutual Life 

“Health Insurance from a Theoretical 
and Practical Aspect,” by James D. 
Craig, assistant actuary of the Metropol- 
itan. 

“Mortality Experience of the Provi- 
dent Life and Trust of Philadelphia Un- 
der Paid-Up Insurance,” by M. A. Lin- 
ton, mathematician of the company. 

“A Table of Mortality, According tu 
Height and Weight,” by J. F. Little. 

“Mortality and Re-marriage Tables 
for Valuation of Compensation to 
Widows and Other Dependents,” by 
Miles M. Dawson of New York. 

“Life Insuranec2 Bookkeepeing and 
Annual Statements,” by R. D. Murphy. 

“Participating Annuities,” by C. C. 
Ferguson. = 

“A Method of Determining Pure Pre- 
miums for Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance,” by Harwood E. Ryan, as- 
assistant actuary cf the New York In- 
surance Department 





Entertained the Press 

On Wednesday evening James A. 
Stephenson, president of the Southland 
Life, and Louis Linzmeyer, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, entertained at a 
dinner in the Georgian Room of the 
Adolphus Hotel members of the press 
who were in attendance at the Amer- 
ican Life Convention. This courtesy 
was much appreciated by the scribes. 


PHOENIX APPOINTS DARBY 

The Phoenix Mutual Life has named 
J. Mortimer Darby, as its Eastern Penn- 
sylvania manager with headquarters in 
the Morris building, Philadelphia. He 
was general] field superintendent of the 
Columbian National Life from 1901 to 
1910 and has recently been supervisor 
of agents for the Fidelity Mutual Life. 








ACTUARIES AT MADISON 
The sessions of the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries to be held in Madison, 
Wis., on Monday and Tuesday of next 
week will take place at the New Park 
Hotel. The life underwriters of Madi- 
son will help to entertain the visitors. 


McFEE MAKES NEW CONNECTION 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life has 
lost its Chicago manager, John 8. Mc. 
Fee to the National Life of the U. S. A 
He becomes general agent of the Chi- 
cago company at its home office. 








VISITORS GOT SILVER SPOONS 

Sterling silver pocket knives and 
silver spoons were some of the sou- 
venirs presented at the Dallas sessions 
of the American Life Convention. 
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The Service Route to Success 


By the 





220 BROADWAY 


PHONE 6030-6031 CORTLAND 


Compton way, every client 
becomes a champion of your business 


COME IN AND TALK IT OVER—CALL TO-DAY 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 


INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
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ORGANIZED 1879 





Bankers Life Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Insurance Issued and Restored 1913 (Paid-for) 


$60,907,000.00 


Increase in Admitted Assets For Year 


$2,630,411.43 





ERNEST E. CLARK : 


President 








“The Company of the South” 





contracts to right parties. 


Find an Empire Life agent, and you will find a successful 
agent, in fact the most prosperous life insurance agent in 


his section. 


The Empire Life provides agents with an 


equipment of policies that enables them to meet all the 
needs of the insuring public, and too, these policy forms 


are liberal and easily sold. 


Some excellent territory open for high-class personal producers. Attractiv 
Address Home Office at once. 


THE EMPIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, ATLANTA, GA. 











Insurance in Force 


$10,644,428 


Ample financial backing, free annual physical examination of policyholders, 
‘liberal policies and agency contracts. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE CLEVELAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. HUNT, President 


“A Company better otherwise than simply age and money size.” 


Began business October, 1907, and on January Ist, 1914 had 


Admitted Assets 
$808,528.64 


Surplus to Policyholders 
$301,317.25 


Open territory in Ohio, West Virginia and Michigan 


LIFE 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE 








individuality at its full value. 





: The president of this Com 
Superintendent of Agencies, J. F. Wrturnaroy, all of Shr 


“hard times.” 


Grit is the key with which you can do the winding. 
go after it, you can_ spend the winter months ‘in a country where 
where frosts are few and a freeze almost unknown. 
a million each last year; where a competitor does not lurk 
If you have the grit to make a change and a reasonable 
e Company, of Shreveport, Louisiana, that will 
That will mean promotion as rapidly as you are entitled to it and the capitalization of your 
pany is W. T. Crawrorp ; Vice-President and General Manager, L. D. Prewirt ; 
eveport, La. 


Solicitors are like gizzards, no good without grit. How many times have you promised yourself to cut loose from your present environ- 
ment »nd connect with some young company where vou can find a ‘future worth considering ? { 
you have always traveled in, and look out into the wide world, you lack grit to make the first step, don’t you? Ambition is the main- 
spring of success, but a mainspring has no force unless you wind it up. : 
have ambition enough to desire a better position, and grit enough to 
the sun shines every day; where the roses bloom perpetually ; 
good position in a state where only eleven companies wrote as much as 
behind every bush, and the first wail of a new born infant is not 
amount of ability you can obtain a connection with the Louisiana State Life Insurance 
mean the realization of all your dreams. 


When you climb to the top of the rut 


Jf you 


You can secure a 
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LIFE INSURANCE FOR BEQUESTS 


(By Edward A. Woods of the Equitable Life at Pittsburgh.) 








The use of life insurance for be- 
quests is a subject about which any in- 
formation is welcomed. This is par- 
ticularly true when the author is a life 
insurance manager with years of ex- 
perience and a specialist in that line 
like Edward A. Woods, president of the 
Pittsburgh Agency of the Equitable. 

A booklet entitled, “Life Insurance 
for Bequests” has recently been placed 
in the hands of Equitable agents from 
Mr. Woods versatile pen which is a 
masterpiece of its kind. 

Following is the text: 

“Where now one person leaves an 
estate of sufficient available and con- 
vertible capital to provide bequests, 
there are many charitably inclined who 
would like to leave money to some 
cause but do not because of difficulties 
in providing the funds from their 
estates. Life insurance meets this diffi- 
culty by providing the desired capital 
for a comparatively small annual pay- 
ment—generally far less than interest— 
during lifetime. Money to furnish 
such a bequest can be thus provided 
without diminishing the remainder of 
the estate or forcing liquidation of 
assets at a loss. 

Furnishes Immediate Cash 

“Life insurance is payable at once 
and in cash. Many bequests, owing to 
delays in settling estates, are not avail- 
able for at least one year, and some- 
times many years, after death, during 
which time the charity is deprived of 
the principal and income. 

Saves Interest and Taxes 

“Most charities need money at once. 
The average bequest not being avail- 
able for one year or longer after death 
of the testator means a loss of interest. 
In addition, in Pennsylvania and many 
other States there is a collateral inheri- 


tance tax of 5 per cent. There are 
also the charges of executors or 
trustees. 


“Life insurance is received by the 
beneficiary at once, without deduction 
of tax, executors’, administrators’ or 
trustees’ charges, or delay in interest. 
The saving to the charity may be es- 
timated somewhat as follows: 

“Interest from death until receipt 

of funds, say two years........ 12% 
Collateral inheritance tax 5 
Executors’ or trustees’ 





20% 

“This assumes no shrinkage in the 
bequest from depreciation of the estate 
and no litigation. 

Makes Bequests Certain 

“Many bequests have failed or been 
reduced because the estate did not turn 
out sufficiently solvent. Life insurance 
guarantees this. 

“Many persons charitably inclined 
defer—often indefinitely—making be 
quests because of the natural aversion 
to, or hesitation in, drawing or alter- 
ing a will. Such bequests may be made 
through life insurance policies without 
interfering with the will, and hold even 
if the donor were intestate. 

Non-Contestable Bequests 

“Contesting wills providing large 
charitable bequests is common. Kin- 
dred—sometimes the most remote—are 
tempted by the very provision to 
attack the will. Life insurance is not 
open to such attacks. 

“In many states a charitable bequest 
made within thirty days of the testa- 


tor’s death is void if made by will. The 
title to a policy of life insurance be- 
comes valid immediately. 

Not Likely to be Withdrawn 

“One may alter a will providing an 
intended bequest, and never restore it 
perhaps only for some temporary rea- 
son. If a life insurance wolicy pay- 
able to a charity is deposited with it, 
it is not so likely to be diverted or 
abandoned. Many institutions depend- 
ing upon bequests once made have 
been bitterly disappointed in finding 
them altered at the expected giver’s 
death. 

Collateral Advantages 

“A policy thus deposited, payable 
absolutely to a charity, gradually ac- 
quires an increasing cash value; or, if 
desired, in case of the giver’s failure 
to maintain it, the institution named 
as beneficiary may keep up the policy 
in several ways, often without cost, 
either by taking extended or paid-up 
insurance, or by borrowing upon the 
policy itself, if the health of the testa- 
tor appears to justify such a course. 
The cash values alone of a number of 
policies so payable eventually become 
valuable. 

Sufficient Bequests 

“Many leave nothing to a charity to 
which they have long contributed be- 
cause of hesitation to leave the insig- 
nificant amount that they could other- 
wise provide at their death. They 
very properly do not wish to compel 
their families to raise cash that they 
themselves could ill afford when living, 
by a liquidation of estates; conse- 
quently the bequest is not made at all. 
By the annual payment of a small 
amount a bequest worth while can be 
made ‘by life insurance. 

“For illustration, one may wish to en- 
dow a hospital bed costing say $5,000. 
He may think it too great a hardship 
upon his estate to provide this amount; 
a less sum would not answer. But by 
the payment of say $150 a year through 
life insurance, the desired end could be 
accomplished without any hardship 
whatever upon the family of the donor, 
whose other estate would not be 
diminished thereby nor would it be in- 
jured by being forced to liquidate to 
that extent. Thus the only thing in- 
teresting to the donor is made possible. 

“Many bequests entail burdensome 
obligations upen the recipient—to main- 
tain or liquidate property; to pay a life 
annuity or interest; often imposing a 
more or less heavy burden, sometimes 
one almost counterbalancing the value 
of the bequest. Life insurance is a 
clean; clear, cash asset, free from any 
such encumbrance. 

Free Use of Solicitors 

“Agents of insurance companies, often 
themselves active in charitable affairs, 
can frequently be utilized in such pro- 
motion of charitable causes without 
the expense of paid solicitors—partially 
relieving busy directors and trustees of 
such institutions from the onerous duty 
of raising funds. 

“If policies are taken upon the en- 
dowment plan as has been recently 
done by the graduating class of 
several large universities, the money 
will certainly become the property of 
the intended donee at the end of a 
fixed number of years; and on what- 
ever plan the insurance is taken, if a 
number of policies are issued payable 
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EQUITABLE VETERAN LEGION 





rifty Year Corps Has Four Members 
while Those 45 Years in Service 
Number Nine 





The Equitabie Veteran Legion aad 
over 2,Uvv origina: members and OL 
this number avout 1,4uu are members 
oI the ageucy itorce. ‘the Fitty Year 
COrpS Wi start With four members, 
asl 1denlined with tue nome Office. ‘hey 
are F. H. Fenning, I. H. Cuming, t. 
Ww. Jackson, and A. W. Maine. 

lhere are nine members in the Forty- 
Five Year Corps and of these five are 
home office empioyes and four are 
agents, viz., Byron A. Beal, New York; 
Nathan Warren, Boston; R. Textor and 
isuden Blodgett, both of New York. 

‘There are e.even members in the Forty 
Year Corps. Of these, ten, including 
becretary Aiexander, are members oI 
the home oiice terce. The other two 
are R. B. True of Syracuse, N. Y., and 
Cnaries A. Bryan of New York. 

‘the Thirty-rive Year Corps nas 
twelve members and of these, nine, 
inciuding Second Vice-President WUWeo. 
i. Wiison and the Comptroller, are at 
the home office. The other three are 
agenis, viz., H. D. Neely of Omaha, D. 
J. Conner of New York and J. F. Draime 
of Syracuse, N. Y. 

In the Thirty-Year Corps, of whica 
E. A. Woods is a member, there are 
31 members. 

There are seventy-one members in 
the Twenty-Five Year Corps, including 


the following agents: R. P. Lake, 
Memphis; C. J. Kdwards, New York; 
Frank L. Levy, New Orleans; S. P 
Stearns, Montreal; G. E. Brainard 


Syracuse; F. Strauss, New York; HW. 
P. Langley, Philadelphia; A. M. Shields, 
San Francisco; &. M. Helms, Al!len- 
town, Pa.; J. E. Durgin, Chicago; A. 
H, Graham, Philadelphia; Henry Hale, 
New York; Joan C. Bisele, Newark; 
J. H. Lake, Boston; J. J. Wilson, New 
York; W. J. Roddey, Rock Hill. 


EGAN JOINS PIONEER LIFE 

James F. Egan, lately field super- 
visor in the West for the monthly pre 
mium department of the Equitable Life 
of New York, has joined the Pioneer 
Life of Kansas City, Mo., and will take 
an active part in reorganizing that com- 
pany. Mr. Egan was connected with 
the Modern Woodmen for several years. 
The successful principles of some fra- 


ternals will be adapted to the new 
work and “Pioneer Clubs” will be or- 


ganized. 
to it, in the natural course of events 
deaths constantly occurring will bring 
a steady income to such institution. 

“The friction often caused by the 
family forced to liquidate valuable 
assets at a sacrifice to pay a bequest 
often causes complications and _ ill 
feeling between the family of the donor 
and the institution, greatly to the dis- 
tress of both. This is avoided by a 
life insurance policy payable to it. 

Case in Point 

“Some years ago a wealthy Pennsyl- 
vanian left $40,000 to a university. At 
his death, it proved that the payment 
of this sum to the university would 
leave the. widow practically destitute 
and the trustees were in the embarras- 
sing position either of refusing money 
that legally and perhaps morally be- 
longed to the university, or of oppress- 
ing the widow. This embarrassing 
situation would not have arisen had 
the provision been by life insurance.” 
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Texas has more than four million people, made up of 
home grown population and the best selections from other 
states. They are a progressive people and they are buying 
life insurance—about seventy million dollars = year. 

More than a hundred ‘thousand suitable subjects in the 
state are uninsured, and several 
quately insured. We want ten or a 
hem about the Southland le. A 
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Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 











The man who is devoted to 


Wedded his work is bound to suc- 
to Your ceed in it. By concentrat- 
Work ing his efforts on the task 


at hand he is making sure 
of success. “The International Life- 
man” puts this very well in the follow- 
inw language: 

“Specialization means concentratioh 
and wherever concentration is carried 
to the limit, results are bound to fol- 
low. It takes some lifemen.a long time 
to realize the tremendous value of con- 
centration—the time-saving and suc- 
cess-winning plan of specializing upon 
a particular policy—but not until he 
has discovered the advantages of spe- 
cialization and concentration and ap- 


plied the art in his daily work can 
he hope to rank among the big pro- 
ducers. 


“It’s weil enough to know something 
about every contract issued by the 
Company—at least enough to be able 
to intelligently answer questions that 
might arise—but it’s absolutely essen- 
tial to big success that the lifeman 
should become wedded to a particular 
policy form and use it as though he 
knew no other.” 

* ” * 


The agent who 
his customer with the 
wares he sells, is the one 
who in the long run makes 
money for his company. 
Business sold on the basis of mutual 


satisfies 
Satisfy 
Your 
Customer 


satisfaction is the kind of business 
which pays. “The Bankers Life Bulle- 
tin” puts this very aptly in the fol- 


lowing: 

“Some insurance agents, thoughtless- 
ly or indifferently, follow the idea that 
to sell a policy is everything. It is the 
smallest part in the work of a really suc- 
cessful insurance salesman. A satisfied 
customer is always the profitable cus- 
tomer. He is seconding the efforts of 
the man who has secured his confi- 
dence; he is assisting him quietly and 
effectively time upon time; he 1s a 
partner in the business of reaching 
others. The agent who kas first satis- 
fied his prospect of the value of :n- 
surance, of the value gf the policy he 
is writing, of the worth it will be to 
him to buy it and maintair it, and then 
makes the sale, has added, through tne 
satisfied purchaser, something of as 
much value to him as his commission 
on the sale. 

“The successful agent is not working 
for a single day or a single sale. One 
of the old salesmen of Bankers Lie 
policies remarked the other day, ‘I am 
meeting every week or sO men wi0 
took insurance with me twenty years 
ago and who have matured their poll- 


cies. Let me tell you it is a delight to 
meet them; every one of these men 
are real friends, who appreciate that, 
when they purchased their insurance 
they were convinced of both the wortn 
of the company with which they were 


value of staying with 
their investments. After twenty years 
they are genuine friends. They have 
been worth while to the company and 


dealing and of the 


my business.’’ 
” * * 
Special features in life 
Selling insurance are not neces- 
Veneered sarily genuine additions 
Insurance to the contract. This is 


the idea of the Bankers 
Life of Nebraska, which says: 

“When some one approaches you to 
sell you a policy covering a mixture 
of accident, sickness, disability, bad 
weather, shoot-your-foot-off and collect 
features, he is selling veneered insur- 
ance—not life insurance. The genuine 
in life insurance stands distinctly 
alone, and differs from the veneered 


kind as greatly as solid furniture dif- 
fers from veneered furniture. 





“In buying veneered things you will 
find that the veneer is used to cover 
up defects, to hide cheapness, and to 
deceive generally. In veneered life in- 
surance, scratch off the veneer features 
and in nine Cases out ot ten you will 
find the life insurance part of it the 
poorest insurance one can buy—the 
Kind that earns nothing for the policy- 
holder and gathers ail profits tor the 
pockets of the stockholders of the 
company.” 

* > > 


There is many a good life 
insurance solicitor who is 
simply great when he gets 
started, but it takes time 
¥ ; to wind him up and this 
time instead of being lost might well 
be employed in securing new business. 
“The International Lifeman” in discuss- 
ing this bugaboo of agents, says: 

“It, when you do not ‘eel like work- 
ing, you would push yourself straight 
to a prospect and begin talking to him, 
it would surprise you how quickly your 
mood would change and how soon you 
would become all eagerness to land 
him. You are in a business that calls 
for rising above your feelings, pushing 
yourself to do your work, if you would 
make the biggest possible success. 

“Getting started to do a thing is the 
bane of too many efficient lifemen— 
efficient when they get under way. An 
evil spell seems to envelop the thing 
o! getting started. Most of us find that 
we have to fight it several times a day, 
some days. Not one of us but what re- 
calls that when he got started he went 
ahead and did the work. You need not 
be told that the man who worked only 
when he feels like it never gets into a 
hundred thousand dollar club. 

“The only way to beat the evil get- 
ting-started spell is to keep going all 
day long—give it no chance to settle 
upon us or grasp us with its demoraliz- 
ing clutch. The way in which that evil 
spell will every time rush a lot of little 
excuses into our brains for not starting 
is fairly wonderful. And they are such 
plausible, lulling, little excuses. They 
will down a man clear to the gutter if 
he entertains them. There’s not a life- 
man on our staff that hasn’t bucked the 
getting-started evil, and who has not at 
some time allowed it to embrace him. 
Keeping good at the work every minute 
of the day is the only thing that will 
defeat it.” 


Hard To 
Get 
Started 


a” * * 
According to “The Vir- 
Husband ginia Standard,” published 
Goes by the Life Insurance Com- 
First pany of Virginia, it is well 


to run over in one’s mind 
your list of married friends as a force- 
ful argument for life insurance. It 
will prove that on the average the wife 
lives the longer. Here is what the 
Company organ says: 

“Go over the list of your Own mar- 
ried friends and acquaintances who 
have died in the past year or two. It 
will be found that in the majority of 
instances it has been the husband who 
died; it is the widow who faces the 
world. Make a list of ten or twenty 
prominent married business men who 
have died recently in your community, 
and see in how many instances the wife 
has been the survivor. Make a list of 
the married men connected with your 
own business establishment who have 
died in recent years, and note how 
many were survived by the wife. 

“Make a list of the married doctors 
in your own community and see how 
many died before their wives. Make a 
list of the married lawyers in your own 
community and see how many were 
called first. 

“Of the married officers of our insti- 
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April 2, 1910 $474,657.50 None 

Dec. 31,1910 823,258.38 $1,830,206.00 
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tution, the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia, who have died, Major G. W. 
Johnston, director; Gen. F. H. Camer- 
on, director; Everett Waddey, director; 
William James Walker, director and 
manager of Ordinary Department; Capt 
James W. Pegram, 2d vice-president 
and director; T. William Pemberton, 
lst vice-president and director; Dr. H. 
Cabell Tabb, medical director—each 
Jeft a widow. 

“Glance about you where you will— 
take any group—and you will find this 
same rule, namely: The husband gen- 
erally goes first. With such a startling 
fact before him, how can the married 
man hesitate while he yet has the 
opportunity of giving his wife the pro- 
tection of life insurance?’ 

* * o 


Concentration is what 
To Get counts if you wish to get 
Rich the best results from your 
Results toil. “The Public Savings 
Ladder” puts it in this way: 
“To be able to get rich results for 
your toil is dependent on your being 
able to concentrate on the work that 
confronts you to-day. Whatever the 
duty is, it demands your whole atten- 
tion, until it is complete] in a highly 
satisfactory way. Note what we say— 
not attempted, but finished. If it is 
Monday morning and it is the collecting 
of your debit, concentrate on how it 
must be done to obtain the best re- 
sults. What new features can I add to 
increase my service to my patrons? 
“The mistakes I have made in the 
past must never be made again. My 
whole bearing and attitude must be 
such as to attract rather than repel. 
The call for money due can be made 
a welcome one instead of an annoy- 
ance. Not simply a collector, but a 
big, broad-minded insurance man, full 
oi things of interest concerning their 
policies, their company, the great ad- 
vantages of insurance protection. If it 
is canvassing, concentrate on the how. 





“Get at the real thing, and then turn 
or your will power to the sticking point. 
A real canvass is to get into every home 
in your prescribed territory and show 
the people why they need life insur- 
ance. Increase will become _ second 
nature to the agent who knows how to 
canvass and persists in using all avail- 
able time in seeing the people. The 
money maker in the business does not 
depend on friends and acquaintances, 
neither on his debit nor the prospects 
that he can obtain from this source. 

“He constantly seeks new people, and 
through them more people, in order 
that he may change his blank applica- 
tions into a thing of value which can 
readily be cashed in when they have 
the stamp of increase. The source of 
every man’s power is in his ability to 
concentrate on the thing that it is his 
duty to do just now. Do whatever is 
at hand in a telling worth-wnile way 


shows plan, purpose and concentra- 
tion.” 
. - * 
Some agents barter their 
Selling birthright every week by 
Birth- taking a flat brokerage 
right instead of a renewal con- 


tract. The Toledo Life 
says of this habit- ‘Too often have 
life insurance field men bartered awa) 
their renewals for a little larger com- 
mission for the first year. Sometimes 
an agent foregoes all commission 10 
lieu of a salary. It is apparent, of 
course, that unless he writes enough 
business to make good on a commis- 
sion basis, the salary proposition will 
not last long. 

“Many of the best producers are 
merely sub-agents, working for a gen- 
eral agent, who gets a large part of 
the renewals for supervising their 
work, but even under such circum- 
stances, it would seem that a renewa! 
contract is the desirable thing. In this 
way, accumulations are bound to be 
made which will lighten the burden of | 
old age or remove it altogether. 
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A MONTHLY INCOME DEFECT 


SEEMS TOO HIGH FOR POOR MAN 








Best Sort of Contract on Market Hard 
To Sell Man With Moderate In- 
come—Obvious Remedy 





The great popularity of monthly in- 
come insurance does not tend to elimi- 
nate the one weakness of the plan 
which is becoming evident to agents 
in making their canvass. The plan 
appears too costly for the pocketbook 
of the prospect of moderate salary— 
viz., the man who does not make over 
2,500 a year. 

This difficulty is one which is being 
berne in upon agents in a most con- 
vincing manner and the thoughtful 
ores are looking around for some 
alternative method of handling cases 
of the kind. The expense to the as- 
sured of the monthly income policy, is 
what strikes the prospect first. 

The plan appeals to him thoroughly, 
but when the agent shows him that an 
annual premium of $45 or $50, as the 
case may be, will only purchase him 
an income of $10 a month for his wife, 
he immediately thinks he wants some 
other plan. An agent who has had 
considerable experience in selling this 
kind of insurance discussed this weak- 
ness, a few days ago, as follows: 

An Agent’s View 

“There is no question about it, the 
monthly income plan is the most satis- 
factory kind of business to sell to the 
man with an income of $5,000 or more 
but what about the man who makes 
from $2,000 to $3,000 a year. It is en- 
tirely too expensive for him—at least 
he thinks so. Therefore it is pretty 
dificult to convince him that he can 
afford to put aside anywhere from $225 
to $250 yearly out of a $2,000 income. 

“Even with this expense he is only 
able to provide for his wife and chil- 
dren an income of $50 a month which 
will not go very far for a family used 
to living at the rate of $2,000 yearly. 
If he doubles the amount of his insur- 
ance so that his beneficiary will receive 
$100 a month, he thinks the cost is 
assuredly prohibitive. Even if the 
assured pays for his insurance on the 
quarterly basis—assuming that he is 
seeking to provide $50 a month for his 
beneficiary—it means an outlay of 
approximately $60 a quarter or the put- 
ting aside of about $20 each month 
out of an income of $160, which it is 
not easy to convince the average pros- 
pect he can do, especially if he is al- 
ready carrying $10,000 accident insur- 
ance and some industrial policies on 
his wife and children. 

“You simply have got to tell such a 
prospect that as half a loaf is better 
than none, so a small amount of month- 
ly income insurance is better than a 
policy costing the same but payable 
in a lump sum. 

“Ask that prospect of yours whether 
it is not better to provide a ‘minimum 
living income’ for his family, even if 
he thinks he cannot afford to purchase 
a policy which would supply his loved 


ones with the maximum. I have 
usually found that this shot takes 
effect. 


“Then there is always a chance that 
in a year or two you can reduce the 
distance between the minimum living 
income and the maximum. 

“According to my experience it 
is better to get your prospect started 
on the right track at once even if he 
cannot afford to carry the amount 
which you had in mind.” 

Basis for Income 

It has been figured that $12,000 is 
the sum which the average man of 35 
must be insured for in order to produce 
an income of $15 weekly which has 
been calculated as the minimum living 
income for a woman and two children. 

For a prospect who has this amount 
in mind, the agent must figure out a 
proposition which will at once guaran- 
tee the desired sum, even if the 


amount of the insurance is reduced as 
well as the term for which the income 
is to be provided. 
Scovel on Monthly Income 
Charles W. Scovel of Pittsburgh in 
his recent address before the American 


Life Convention touched on the 
monthly income proposition, illustrat- 
ing by the case of a mythical Mr. 


Jones. He said: 

“If Jones has no estate to leave and 
little money for premiums, fix his 
mind on the years stretching from his 
death to his oldest child’s first wages. 
That will be the yawning chasm for his 
family; those are the years that will 
either make or break the children’s 
whole future and the mother’s heart. 
Tell him how small a monthly sum 
will eke out her efforts to bring them 
up herself—as proven in thousands of 
cases by the Mother’s Pension System 
in many States. 

“New Jersey, for instance, provides 
$9.00 a month for the mother with one 
child; our Allegheny County Board 


-finds its average allowance has been 


$18.00 a month for an average family 
ef four. Suppose Jones has an only 
child of 7. Show him that a policy of 
only $1,000 will yield $10.50 a month 
(more than New Jersey would allow 
them) for the nine years’ of that 
yawning chasm until age 16, if Jones 
should die soon; while, if he lives 
longer, it will yield $13.10 a month for 
seven years, $17.90 for five years, etc. 
—enough to take care of another baby 
or two that might arrive meanwhile. 

“To provide this service covering 
their years of greatest need he has 
only to save un about $1.70 a month 
starting at age 30; or $2.30 at 40; or 
$2.40 at 50. Attractive to Jones? Why 
if we really get this into his head, his 
heart will jump at it. He’d be ashamed 
not to do it! 





RECALL EARLY STRUGGLES 





Prudential’s Thirty-ninth Birthday Cele- 
brated October 13—Phenomenal 
Growth Shown 





The Prudential passed another 
“Founders’ Day” on Tuesday, October 
18, when its thirty-ninth anniversary 
was celebrated ai the home offices in 
Newark, N. J. 

It was on this date in 1875 that John 
F. Dryden, the Columbus of industrial 
insurance in this country, launched hi: 
pioneer idea, and with the help of a 
few faithful ani devoted friends laid 
the corner-stone of the enormous busi- 
ness which has outlived him in its 
wonderful .advaace and multiplied 
achievement. 

The old-timers in the business recal! 
the early years of Prudential struggle, 
trials and difficuities as compared with 
the past years of great endeavor 2nd 
growth. For instance, at the outset 
there were but a scant three or four 
clerks to look after the office detaii, 
while to-day tnere is a home office 
army of 3,500 emrioyes, to say nothing 
of a superintendency and agency force 
of more than 13,00. 

Outstanding Policies 

At the beginninz of 1876 the number 
of Prudential outstanding policies was 
but 4,816, as compared with a total 
of more than 12,500,000 in force on 
the books to-day. Then the total in- 
surance was $443,072, as against an 
aggregate today which exceeds $2 
500,000,000. 

The first year’s assets were $2,232, 
while at the close of 1913 they totaled 
$323,167,249, with a surplus of $25,644,- 
459. Then the death claims paid were 
$1,958. Now they have advanced to 
more than $21,472,133. 

To-day The Prudential is doing more 
business than ever in its history, and 
its officers look upon its thirty-ninth 


‘birthday as but the stepping-stone to 


greater and larger results for its 


policyholders. 





AEGIS LIFE REINSURED 
The Central States Life of St. Louis 
has reinsured the business of the Aegis 
Life of Denver. 








THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
(Stock Company) 


~ Of the People 
The Company By the People 
——— For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1913 was: 











































549 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 


7,895 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 
$1,676,339 per day in 
Issued and Revived. 
$286,288.02 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 
$164,025.94 per 
Assets. 


New Insurance 





day in Increase of 








JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 








ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1913; 
BABEEE, 00 cc ccsccveccccsscscctcce ches 06enses ee coccccccesos $ 9,746,273.87 
Liabilities.......... Pee eccccccesesege sess cetssescncccocoes 8,113,997.41 
Capital and Surplus..... .632,276.46 
Insurance in Force. bebe ee vepceasens 94,668, it: 2.00 
Payments to Policyhoide rs sine e . Organization peooncmaoves aces 14,138,137.61 


Is Paying its Policyholders nearly........ ‘ vows $1,250,000.00 annually 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 





























Excellent Opportunities For Good Men 


HIGH COMMISSIONS 
LOW RATES 
SALABLE POLICIES 





SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOMER V. TOULON, Manager 


1098 Drexel Building - - : - PHILADELPHIA, PA 























| Security Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


FREDRIC W. JENKINS. President 





See what we have to offer. 
Men of ability are surely 
Looking to us for contracts. 
Intelligent effort well directed 
Carries you to the front. 


For particulars, address Cc. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 




















writers has announced that the 1916 
convention of the Association will pe 
held August 10-12, at San Francisco. 


DATE FOR LIFE CONVENTION 
President Hugh M. Willet of the 
National Association of Life Under 
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MOVING IN NEW ENGLAND 

In the adoption by the New England 
Insurance Exchange on Saturday last, 
o? a new term rule for writing dwell- 
ing business, work of a distinctly con- 
structive nature was performed. The 
dwelling risks of the New England field 
have been sadly in need of proper 
classification and intelligent rating for 
a long time, and the most recent action 
of the Exchange is but the initial step 
in a general reform movement. 

Throughout @suburban Boston the 
dwelling risk constitutes a problem 
that fire underwriters have long recog- 
nized, but have never dealt with as 
vigorously as conditions required, with 
the result that the loss ratio upon the 
class has been out of all reason. 

Following a joint conference between 
the New England field men and a com- 
mittee of managers some days ago, the 
amendment to the term rule of the 
Exchange was agreed to and other 
changes in the rating of the class 
recommended. These latter will be 
taken up as promptly as may be, the 
special agents appreciating fully the 
need for such action 





TAXATION OF THRIFT 

The life insurance business of this 
is threatened with a war tax 
a though the United States is not at 
war with anyone. The European na- 
tions which are at war and are taxing 
everything in sight are not taxing life 
insurance. 


country 


The answer is a simple one after all, 
Life insurance must be on a higher 
plane abroad than it is in this country. 

To be the finance committee 
of the United States Senate is retorted 
to be taking a more liberal view than 
the House, but this does not settle 
the question definitely, for there is 
no telling what may be done through 
compromise. 

The life insurance agents through 
the leadership of the National Asso- 
ciation are leaving no stone unturned 
to show their representatives in Con- 


sure 


gress just where they stand in the 
matter. 
Life underwriters’ associations 


throughout the country have taken the 
trouble to pass resolutions and send 
telegrams to prominent members of 
Congress, protesting against the im- 
position of further taxes on life ingur- 
ance. 


This campaign cannot fail to have 
an effect in the long run. The agents 
of the country are a powerful legis- 
lative force if they will only realize it. 

They can well afford to take a leaf 
from the textbook of the fraternals 
which seem to know how to check what 
they do not want. It is not often that 
the fraternals are caught napping, par- 
ticularly when there is any tax legis- 
lation on the carpet. 

The fraternals believe that such im- 
posts should always be shifted to the 
shoulders of the legal reserve compan- 
ies. They probably figure that they 
are helping “the cause” in this ‘manner, 
for the heavy taxes on the old line 
companies make the cost of insurance 
all the higher in a legal reserve com- 
pany, thereby increasing the force of 
the fraternals’ argument that they can 
provide “cheap” insurance! 





AT THE FRONT 





Many British Insurance Men Go to War 
—Two Insurance Papers Stop 
Publication 





Foreign insurance papers tell of the 
number of British insurance men at 
the front. The German insurance 
offices also have a large representa- 
tion fighting for their colors. 

One hundred and thirty-five members 
of the clerical staff of the General 
Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Cor- 
poration in Great Britain are now serv- 
ing with the colors, or 35 per cent, of 
the total employes in the British Isles. 
Of these, 60 are from the head office 
in Perth. Including the Colonial, 
French and Belgian offices, there are 
over 300 of the clerical staff serving 
with the Allies. The directors have 
decided that full pay shail be given to 
all whose salaries are under 35s. per 
week, and that those over that sum 
shall receive full pay, less any pay- 
ment made by the Government. All 
positions are being kept open for mem- 
bers of the staff on military duty. This 
means a total payment by the Corpora- 
tion of over £700 per week. 

The Liverpool London and Globe has 
a staff of 240 male clerks at its London 
office. Of these 9V have ieft for active 
service. 

The Commercial Union and its asso- 
ciated offices have granted leave of 
absence to no less than 687 members 
of the staff. Their salaries are to be 
paid in full, and they will be reinstated 
when they return. 

The Atlas has granted teave of ab- 
sence for naval or military duties. Fut: 
salaries will be paid, and the places 
kept open. More than 20 per cent. of 
the staffs of the home office and branch- 
es have joined the colors. 

The Westminster Fire office has 30 
per cent. of the staff at the front. hey 
are on full pay, and their absence will 
not prejudice their positions. 

The French weekly insurance journal, 
L’Argus, published at Paris, ceased 
publication between August 2 and 30. 
A much abridged issue was afterward 
published, which announced that in 
consequence of the mobilization of ali 
employes of the general and printing 
offices of the journal, the proprietors 
had found it difficult to bring out an 
issue. 





L’Assureur, of Brussels, also tem- 
porarily ceased publication. 
A FAITHFUL SERVANT 


While publicity is being given to the 
long service with insurance companies 
of high officials, some of the humbler 
servitors are overlooked. An interest- 
ing case to the point is that of William 
H. Van Blake, who started with the 
American Insurance Company of New 
York as a boy, and has been with that 
company for more than thirty-five years 
He has seen it grow to one of the lead- 
ing companies. For years he was the 
a messenger of President Hoad- 
ey. 


The Human Side of Insurance 








E. W. RANDALL, 


President E. W. Randall, of the Min- 
nesota Mutual Life of St. Paul, who 
was elected president of the American 
Life Convention at Dallas, was former- 
ly dean of the Department of Agri- 
culture at the University of Minnesota. 
He has been head of the Minnesota 
Mutual Life for six years and in that 
time has thoroughly reorganized the 
Company and placed it on a stable 
basis. 
* ” . 

Mrs. B. S. Given, assistant secretary 
of the Texas Life Convention, was com- 
plimented for the handsome souvenir 
menu which she prepared for the ban- 
quet at the American Life Convention. 
It showed the history of life insurance 
in Texas, history of the Texas Life 
Convention, summary of the Texas life 
insurance laws, history of the lexas 
Association of Life Underwriters, a 
brief historical sketch of Texas and 
an interesting compilation showing the 
resources of the State. 

* oa ” 


William C, Scheide, had the distinc- 
tion of being the only representative 
of a foreign life insurance company 
present at the American Life Conven- 
tion. He is manager in the United 
States for the Prussian Life of Berlin 
with headquarters at Hartford. 

In reply to an inquiry as to the ef- 
fects of the European war upon the 
life insurance companies of the bel- 
ligerent nations, Mr. Scheide said there 
would of course he extraordinary death 
claims, some of which will result im- 
mediately from the destruction of life 
in the military operations, while some 
will develop in iater years from wounds 
or from disease contracted in warfare. 

He said it was not expected that the 
total mortality, both immediate, and 
ultimate, would de more than the com- 
panies are quite able to pay, as all 
of the European companies, especiaily 
the German companies, have foreseen 
the danger of wars among the nations, 
and have systematically prepared for 
it. This deplorable war with its in- 
evitable consequences of wide-spread 
human sufferinz, will in Mr. Scheide’s 
opinion, reveal to the world, in a 
stronger light than ever before, the 
beneficence of the great institution of 
life insurance, the accuracy of its prin- 
ciples, and the wonderful stability of 
the companies. 

- ” . 

R. H. Towner, of the Towner Rating 
Bureau, has received the following com- 
pliment from the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company, printed in its Monthly Bul- 
letin: “He established the Bureau five 
years ago, and has since conducted its 
affairs with knowledge and wisdom in 


solving underwriting problems, with 
patience and tact in dealing with: cor- 
porate and State executives, and witn 
reason and fairness in disposing of 
questions affecting the public.” 

+ *~ * 


David Cameron Walker has been ap- 
pointed local manager for Scotland for 
the Liverpool and London and Globe, 
in succession to the late C. E. Mac- 
Gillivray. Mr. Walker has been hold- 
ing the position ct .ocal manager at 
Manchester for the Company, and be- 
fore that was its assistant local man- 
ager for Scotland. 

~ * * 

Edward W. Allen, New York manager 
for the New England Mutual Life, at 
220 Broadway, who was appointed a 
tax commissioner in Brooklyn by Mayor 
Mitchel early this year, as a repro. 
sentative of the Progressive Party, ias 
gone back to the ranks of the Repub- 
licans. Mr. Allen only served as tax 
commissioner for a couple of months 
because it conflicted with nis life insur. 
ance ‘duties it was explained at the 
time. As he was one ot the most 
prominent Progressive leaders in Brook- 
lyn the reasons for his quitting the new 
party are particularly interesting. He 
States that the Progressive Party is no 
longer a medium through wiluich men 
of real progressive thought can work 
in Brooklyn. For many years Mr. Allen 
was an active member of the « oung 
Republican Club of Brooklyn and ne 
says that he will apply tor member- 
ship in this again, this fall. Mr. Allen 
has made an enviable record in the 
life insurauce business and has served 
as president of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York which posi- 
tion he retired from early this year. 
He is a good hustler and has some 
excellent ideas for agency devzlopment, 
with which he has been particularly 
successful. 

* + * 

Augustus Treadwell, president of the 
Quarter-Million Club of the Equitable 
Life wants to encourage other agents 
to get into the big club. He is anxious 
for competition evidently as he has 
offered a sterling silver vase as a prize 
to that member of a century club— 
either man or woman—who qualifies for 
the big club in the new club year with 
the largest increase in the amount of 
business in the new year over that 
written in the preceding year: Mr. 
Treadwell is a member of the Charles 
Jerome Edwards Agency of the Equit- 
able at 165 Broadway, New York city 
and has justly earned the premier 
honors of the Equitable for this year. 

~ : = 

James D. Craig, Jr., the son of the 
eminent actuary of the Metropolitan 
Life, is already following in his 
father’s footsteps. The paper of Mr. 
Craig, Jr., on health insurance is one 
ot the six selected by the paper com- 
mittee for delivery at the forthcoming 
meeting of the Actuarial Society of 
America which is held this year in 
Milwaukee on September 15 and 16. 
Mr. Craig is an assistant actuary of the 
Metropolitan Life and already gives 
promise of becoming one of the shining 
lights in the actuarial world. 

. om 7 


A. B. Cook, who has been with the 
Scottish Union & National in Hartford, 
has arrived in Great Britain to join his 
father James Allen Cook at the home 
Office of the Scottish Union & National. 

a * * 


Herbert W. Ellis has resigned from 
the Continental to become special agent 
of the Phoenix of London. 


WILL AID COTTON MEN 
The International Life of St. Louis 
will extend credit by means of cotton 
warehouse receipts to its policyholders 
in the cotton States so as to enable 
them to pay their premiums. Similar 


credit will be extended to its mortga- 
gees. 
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NON-ASSOCIATION TOWN GROUPS 





New York Insurance Department Asks 
Companies to Explain Their Classi- 
fication Deductions 





An examination of the non-associa- 
tion rates filed with the Insurance Ve- 
partment of this State, a summary of 
which was published in The Eastern 
Underwriter last week, shows that 
these companies are not in agreement 
as to the classification of cities. Some 
cities appear in more than one classi- 
fication. In order to straighten out 
this matter the Department has writ- 
ten a letter to some of the non-asso- 
ciation companies, asking by what pro- 
cess they deduce classification. 

Two Per C2nt Buffalo Cut 

One of the largest of the non-asso- 
ciation companies has filed Buffalo 
rates in part as follows: 

Brick dwellings, 12 cents one year, 
30 cents for three years; contents, 16 
cents one year; 40 cents three years; 
frame dwellings, 16 cents one year; 40 
cents three years; contents, 2U cents, 
50 cents; brick barns, ZU cents, 60 
cents; contents of barns, 24 cents, 60 
cents. This is about two cents below 
association rates. 

The Buffalo board’s attempt to in- 
spect every risk in its territory made 
a longer job chan was expected. An 
estimate made last May was that the 
work would be completed by Septem- 
ber, but such is not the case. The 
board figured that one hundred risks 
a day could be inspected. 

Some of the manufacturing and mill 
mutuals have written the department 
that the only dwellings they write are 
those located in vicinity of the manu- 
facturing risks which they cover, and 
are practically part of the risk. A 
company writes the Department: “We 
generally write dwellings only when 
they are with factories. in such cases 
we charge a rate of 1% per cent. on 
dwellings; 1 per cent. on stables in 
mill yard; 1% per cent. for stabies 
outside of mill yard.” 

A Western millers’ mutual writes 
that in New York State it writes only 
reinsurance business tor companies 
that have complied with the require- 
ments of the insurance department. 

How Mutuals Make Rates 

The co-operating town and county 
mutuals have their rates printed in 
the Department’s “green book.” Asked 
the question “How does corporation 
arrive at premium rate to be charged 
on various risks?” some queer and in 
some cases delightfully indefinite 
answers are made. A few follow: 

Amsterdam Fire Insurance Company: 
“Twenty to twenty-five per cent. of 
tariff rate?” 

Baron Steuben Co-Operative Fire In- 
surance Company: “From board rates 


and judgment of secretary and agents.’ 
Catskill Mountain Fire Insurance 
Company: “Three-fourths of stock 
company rates, except on farm prop- 
erty.” 
Catskill Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany: “Proportion of board rates.” 
Chemical Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany: “One-fourth of board rates.’ 
Church Insurance Association: ~Per- 
centage of rates of Onderwriters As- 
sociation tariff rates.” 


Commercial Mutual: “Estimate ot 
board rate.” 

Dwelling Insurance Association of 
Central New York: “Apout 80 per 
cent. of board rates.” 

Greene County Mutual: “Three- 


fourths of board rates.” 
And so on. 


STUPIDITY INCREASED LOSS 





Fredonia Firemen Wasted Time Reach- 
ing Macaroni Plant Because of 
Blunder in Alarm 





The Tremaine Insurance Agency oi 
Fredonia, N. Y., advises The Eastern 
Underwriter that its share of the 
Fredonia loss of last week will be 
adjusted to-day (Thursday). 

The fire originated in the macaroni 
plant of Peter Elardo & Son, who has 
a $25,000 loss. The fire, the origin of 
which is not known, started at 2:30 
in the morning. The alarm was sound. 
ed from the wrong district, caus'ng 
the firemen to pull their hand carts 
considerably out of the way. When 
they arrived at the plant the macaron) 
factory was not only in flames, but 
nearby buildings, occupied by the 
Fredonia Veneer Co. and the Fredonia 
Ice & Feed Co., were also blazing. 
Low water pressure retarded matters. 
The buildings occupied by the macaroni 
factory and the veneer company were 
originally the plant of the Fredonia 
Canning Company. They were built 
in 1881. Some years ago the United 
States Canning Company came into 
ownership of them. After the latter 


company went into bankruptcy the 
property was purchased from the re- 
ceivers by the Fredonia Preserv ng 
Company. 


THE GLENS FALLS MORTGAGES 





Company Has Invested the Sum of 
$1,855,060 in Bond and Mortgage 
Loans on Real Estate 





The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, in its report on the Glens Falls, 
recently issued, says that the Company 
has invested $1,855,060 in bond and 
mortgage loans on real estate. 

This Company, unusually strong, has 
a surplus to policyholders of $2,452,796, 
and its net premium income is more 
than $1,200,000 2 year. 
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NEWARK INSURANCE LEAGUE 





Attractive Winter Program Will Begin 
On October 16—a Splendid 
Organization 
The Insurance League of Newark 
will inaugurate its educational season 
of 1914-1915 on Friday evening, October 
16 at the meeting room of the Newark 
Insurance Company’s building. E. R. 
Hardy, of the New York Fire Insurance 

Exchange, will deliver the address. 

The executive committee of the 
League is organizing an attractive 
program for the winter season, which 
will be announced in detail later. The 
membership of this association is in- 
creasing and promises shortly to take 
its position in the ranks of leading in- 
surance educational societies.: J. G. 
Maconachy, of the Newark Fire, is the 
president; Thomas A. Kane, of the 
Commercial Casualty, is vice-president; 
and William Bartel is secretary. 





“NO CONFLAGRATION HAZARD 





Report on New Castle, Pa., Made By 


National Board of Fire 
Underwriters 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, in its report on New Castle, 
Pa., concludes as follows: 

“Construction in the principal mer- 
cantile district is nearly all joisted 
brick; although buildings are mainly 
small or moderate in size and height, 
they are structurally weak from a fire- 
iprevention standpoint and almost 
totally lacking in fire-prevention de- 
vices and equipment. The water 
supply is inadequate for direct hydrant 
streams and the fire department, 
though fairly efficient, is weak in en- 
gine capacity and in permanent trained 
men and is liable to be hampered by 
high winds and overhead wire obstruc- 
tions and to be delayed by grade cross: 
ings and an unreliable alarm system. 











“Two of the Oldest and Strongest Fire Insurance Companies of France” 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PARIS, FRANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1819 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PARIS, FRANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Agencies Desired in the Principal Cities and Towns 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 
United States Managers 


No. 123 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 

















THE BROKERS’ SCHOOL 





Crowds Want to Hear Talk on Compen- 
sation Inspection—Night 
Sessions 





Some idea of the tremendous interest 
that New York brokers take in com- 
pensation questions can be gauged by 
the fact that the rooms of the Fire 
Brokers Association of New York were 
unable to accommodate the crowd thai 
wanted to hear Chief Instructor Elberti, 
of the Compensation Rating Board, 
when he delivered a lecture on inspec- 
tions to brokers last week. 

Every seat was occupied and the 
standing room was, as well. 

The brokers’ association has started 
a compensation school, which will have 
sessions two evenings a week for three 
months, the principal instructor beinz 
Car] Hansen, of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Service Bureau. Mr. Hansen 
has had about as varied experience as 
any man connected with compensation 
cr liability insurance, and he cannot 
help being interesting. 

The Fire Brokers’ Association has 
been doing excellent work of late, alonz 
educational lines. Harrison Law has 
not only carried out effectively some 
ideas of A. C. Hegeman, Julian Lucas, 
and other leaders of the association, 
but has originated some good ones of 
his own. 


Taken From Mutuals 
The line of the® Pilling Brass Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., has’ been captured 
from the mutuals, 





Linotypes at Waldorf. 

The allied printing trades held a con- 
vention at the Waldorf-Astoria last 
week, which was attended by more 
than a thousand master printers. One 
feature of the convention was an ex- 
hibit of more than a dozen linotype 
machines in parlors on the second floor 
of the hotel. As all of these machines 
were in operation the hotel for the 


time being had many of the hazards of 


a printing plant. 


AGENCY MATTERS TO COME UP 


Forthcoming Meeting of Suburban Fire 
Insurance Exchange Promises 
to be Lively 





A complete list of present genera! 
and head suburban fire insurance 
agents has recently been furnished 
members of the Suburban Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange. At the quarterly meet- 
ing of the organization, to be held on 
the 20th inst., it is expected consider- 
able time will be given to the consida- 
eration of several agency appointments 
which for one reason or another have 
failed to secure the approval of the 
executive committee of the Exchange. 

Thomas A. Rooney has been appoint- 
ed claim adjuster tor the Chicago oiltice 
of the United States Casualty Company 


WATCH CASH VALUES CLOSELY 


ADVICE FROM FIREMAN’S FUND 





Cites Experience of Underwriters in 
Losses on Property That is 
Over-insured 





The Fireman’s Fund has made to 
agents the following statement regard- 
ing cash values: 

The fluctuations in the market value 
of the products of the farm and of the 
food factory, caused by the fortunes 
(misfortunes) of the war in Europe, 
call for extraordinary skill and care on 
the part of underwriters, not only in ad- 
justing losses on that class of property, 
but also to prevent over-insurance 
when writing policies. 

Where values are known and fluctu- 
ations normal, the method of the Fire- 
man’s Fund to adjust the loss when 
the policy is written is in order, but 
in troublous times like now, where the 
disarrangement of the financial and 
transportation systems of the worid 
prevent sales, transfers and cash pay- 
ments by cable, and elevators, ware- 
houses, stockyards, canneries, mills, 
barns and granaries are crowded to 
over-flowing with products on which 
the values vary daily, and the banker’s 
loans are guaranteed by the collateral 
security of fire insurance, the amount 
written must be based on the lowest 
and not the highest quotations. 

The fire insurance contract provides 
that the claim for loss shall not exceed 
the actual cash value of the property 
at the time of the fire, but in our ex- 
perience we have not found an adjuster 
who could secure a settlement ‘at ac- 
tual cash value” on property insured 
for $90,000 when it was quoted at 
$100,000, and burned when it was 
quoted at $80,000, 

The further experience of all under- 
writers that losses on over-insured 
property are more frequent in hard 
times than in fiush times, makes it ab- 
solutely necessary that the insured, 
should in case of total destruction 
of the property, be certain of suffering 
a loss, instead of pocketing a profit. 

There is no question among under- 
writers that the high cost of fire in- 
surance to the people is due to the 
fact of over-insurance, and also con- 
ffacts not warranted, relieve the in- 
sured from giving his property any care 
or attention to prevent a fire loss that 
would net him a profit, or that the in- 
surance companies in not having fol- 
lowed the Lord’s Prayer, “Lead us not 
into temptation,” are not “particeps 
criminis” with the sorely tempted ar- 
sonist who, to pay his debts, save his 
credit and keep his character clean, re- 
sorts to the scratch of a match. 

We most earnestly appeal to Fire- 
man’s Fund agents to confer with other 
agents interested when surveying a 
risk, and to special agents to confer 
with special agents of other companies 
when inspecting as to values and 
amount of total insurance permitted, 
and to keep such total insurance with- 
in the limit of the cash value of the 
property at any time during the lite 
of the policy. 





NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
The Oldest Fire insurance Company in New Jersey 


INCORPORATED 1811 


Agents Desired at Unrepresented Points 








Authorized Capital $500,000 


Artruit National Hire 
IJusuranre Co. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 








1831 ——_1914 


(FIRE) 
THE Potomac INSURANCE ComPANy 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Agents Wanted in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio 
and Illinois 
Address HOME OFFICE - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















INCORPORATED 1720 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 
United States Manager 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 











JOHN L. DUDLEY, Pres. JOHN E. KING, Vice-Pres. GEORGE E. WOOD, Vice-Pres. 
The John L. Dudley, Jr. Co. 
84 William Street, New York City 
General Agents in the U. S. for the Arlington Fire, of Washington, D. C. 


GENERAL AGENTS SUBURBAN DEPARTMENT: 
Western Assurance, of Canada Sterling Fire, of Indiana 





HEAD SUBURBAN AGENTS: 
Atlas Assurance Co., London; Sun Underwriters, London; Nord-Deutsche, 
Germany ; County Fire, Philadelphia 














OF NEW YORK. 


company for an agent. 





Home Office, 


Western Office, 





Continental Insurance Company 


The best company for a policyholder is the best 
HENRY EVANS, President. 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


332 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


“An Agent Is Known by the Companies He Keeps” 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 








The assured places the responsibility on the 
agent; a Fidelity-Phenix policy relieves him of it. 


HENRY EVANS, President. 


Home Office, 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


Western Office, 
137 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


Fidelity (Fire) Underwriters 


OF NEW YORK. 





Combine the assets of two of the largest com- 
neues with the highest sense of liberality and 
airness, 








Combined Assets $42,586,574 
Policyholders Surplus $23,743,555 


Home Office, 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
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Meaning of “Held in Trust” 
in Commission Clause of Policy 


By a General Adjuster of a New York Company 
A Letter Written to a Special Agent 











In compliance with your request to 
be informed of what is meant by the 
words “held in trust” in connection 
with the commission clause, we beg to 
advise that as they should be consid- 
ered from the standpoint of how they 
are legally construed, we will, in our 
effort to explain their meaning, con- 
fine ourselves principally to what we 
find on the subject from legal author- 
ities. 

As a matter of general information, 
we have endeavored to learn when 
the commission clause was first intro- 
duced into policies, but without suc- 
cess. We do find, however, that it has 
been in use, both in England and this 
country, for many years and is now, 
as you know, very frequently used in 
policies covering on merchandise. 
When it was first introduced it was 
considered to apply on goods in the 
possession of assured in which he had 
a personal interest, but its meaning 
has been so broadly construed by the 
courts that in its practical effect it 
has been made to extend protection 
to almost anyone who may chance to 
Lave been the owner of property in 
assured’s premises at time loss occurs. 
Yet for assured to recover loss for 
goods not actually his own, there must 
be some existing relationship between 
the party effecting the insurance and 
the property involved, such as agent, 
bailee, or as what may be termed “com- 
mercial trustee”; that is, no mere 
stranger to the property can effect valid 
insurance in his own name for the 
owner’s benefit. 

Brokers Try to Improve Upon Wording 

Some brokers and agents have at- 
tempted to improve upon the claus3 
by adding the words “or for which 
assured may pe legally liable,” with 
the result that it is materially weak- 
ened, for instead of its protecting the 
interest of the owner absolutely, it is 
made contingent upon the bailee be- 
ing legally liable to the owner. 

Phillips, in his Work on “Insurance,’ 
published in (1867, says that the 
phrases describing property as “held 
in trust” and kindred terms, in policies 
issued to an agent, factor, and the 
like, are held as giving to the owner 
of the property the right to take the 
place of assured and to adopt the in- 
surance and enforce its collection n 
his own name or that of his agent, 
without having had previous knowledg= 
of its existence before a loss occurs, 
but that it must be made apparent that 
the owners were in contemplation when 
the insurance was effected. 


Wood on Insurance 


Wood on “Insurance,” published 1n 
1878, says there would seem to be no 
question but that, where a person had 
the custody, care or possession of prop- 
erty for another, although he has no 
pecuniary interest therein, and is not 
responsible for its safe-keeping, ie 
may insure in his own name for the 
benefit of the owner and the insur- 
ance will inure to the benefit of the 
owner upon his subsequent adoption of 
it even after a loss. The right, he 
alleges, is put upon the fact that hav- 
ing the possession of the property ex- 
clusive as to all but the owner, t> 
whom they are responsible, they have 
the right to protect it from loss so 
that it or its value may be rendered 
to the owner when he calls for his 
own; that it is essential, however, 
that the owner was the person intend- 
ed to be benefited by the insurance 
when the contract was made but that 
it is not necessary that such intention 
at the time of entering into the con- 
tract should fasten upon the very per- 
son who, when the contract matures, 
seeks to take the benefit of it, but ‘t 
is sufficient if it was the intention ot 
assured to effect it for the benefit of 





any person having legal title to prop- 
erty, of which, during the existence »! 
the insurance, they might have the 
custody, care or possession, and that, 
in such cases, insurance taken by the 
real owners would not be double in- 
surance so as to avoid the policies ol 
the agent if they stipulated against 
other insurance. 
Ostrander’s Views 

Ostrander in his book, published in 
1892, says that when a bailee holds 
policies containing the words “held in 
trust,” the liability of the insurer is 
extended to all property at the place 
located following within the general 
description owned by assured or held 
by him in bailment; that to give legal 
effect to such contracts of insurance, 
it is uot necessary that the bailee 
shouli be liable to the owner in event 
the property is destroyed by fire; nor 
is it important that theie should exist 
between the bailor and bailee any spe- 
cific agreement that the latter shoul 
insure; that as trustee of the property, 
in the absence of any instructions, he 
has implied authority to insure, and 
he may do so without even the know!- 
edge of the owner, who may have pro- 
cured other insurance in his own 
name; that when this cccurs, all poli- 
cies heid either by the owner or bailee 
will be subject to contribution in pay- 
ing a loss; that one person cannot, 
however, insure the property of an- 
other either for his own or for the 
benefit of whom it may concern, un- 
less he holds some re'‘ation of interest 
or trust to the preperty, but that 
trusteeship that gives the right to in- 
sure cannot exist independent of bail- 
ment or some other form of agency. 

Cooley on Insurance 

Cooley on “Insurance,’ published 1n 
1905, says that an insurance policy 0a 
properiy “held in trust’ by the insured 
may cover not only the insured’s inter- 
est therein but the whole ownership 
in whomsoever it may be vested; that 
the insurance is expiessed to be on 
the property and noc merely on the 
insured’s interest therein; that the 
reference to the property being “held 
in trust” does not mean that the in- 
sured has the entire beneficial owner- 
ship; .that it is sufficier: to cover the 
interests aside from ikose of the in- 
sured, if at ieast such was the inten- 
tion of the parties when the policy was 
issued; that the term “held in trust,” 
as applied to the subject of insurance, 
shoull be understood in its ordinary 
commercial sense of goods intrusted 
to the person named as assured by the 
legal cwners; that this is evident from 
the fact that ordinariiy where it is 
used the insured holds no goods “in 
trust” in a _ strict technical sense; 
either at the time of the issuance or 
a policy or at time of the fire, and that 
to so limit its meaning would defeat 
the evident intent of the parties; that 
the term will also ixclude property 
in which the insured Las an interest 
as bailee, commission mar, etc., thougu 
it is specifically stipu'ated between the 
bailor and the bailee that the bailee 
shall not be liable as an insurer of the 
goods against fire. 

Richards’ Views 

Richards on “Insurance,” published 
in 1909, says that the words “held ix 
trust” are to show that the assured, 
though holding property of others, 
is to secure the full measure of 
insurance upon ali the property in- 
sured, whether the title is vested in 
him or not; that they mean simply 
that the goods or property are in the 
custody or care of the insured; that 
he may hold them as agent or bailee 
or in any other capacity; that the 
word “trust” is not to be given its 
strict technical meaning but rather its 
mercantile significance; that the com- 








insured, its important function being 
to supersede the warranties regarding 
the sole and absolute ownership con- 
tained in policies; that under the com- 
mission clause the assured may collect 
the whole amount due, holding any 
balance over and above his interest 
as trustee; that the owner, though 
knowing nothing of the insurance and 
having given no authority for its pro- 
curement, may ratify and take the 
benefit of it after loss for account of 
whom it may concern. 

We have referred to the opinions of 
a number of different writers upon the 
subject covering an extended period, 
simply to show how uniformly they 
have, in the abstract at least, viewed 
it, but, of course, their opinions are 
based upon the decisions that have 
preceded the time of their writings. 

New York Courts 

You will observe that the words “for 
account of whom it may concern” have 
been closely linked with “held in 
trust” and similar terms, the courts 
holding them to be, in their legal and 
ccmmercial effect, practically synony- 
mous. Some of the New York courts, 
in commenting upon the matter, say 
that they strongly favor the doctrine 
that the expression “held in trust” in 
policies insuring warehousemen, or 
similar bailee, is the equivalent of “for 
the benefit of whom it may concern.” 
While we are not particularly inter- 
ested in how the English courts have 
viewed this subject, we may say that, 
in reviewing some of their cases, we 
find they are in accord with American 
courts. 

You will note that some of the 
authors (more particularly the earlier 
ones) have made reference to the neces- 
sity of the property of owners other 
than assured being in contemplation at 
inception of the insurance for their in- 
terests to be covered by the expressions 
“held in trust” and “for account of 
whom it may concern” and like terms, 
but the later writers and the more re- 
cent decisions of the courts incline to 
a broader view, holding that if the 
same conditions exist at the time of 
fre and the property involved is of 
the same general description as that 
of the owner, the insurance will attach 
as to property held in bailment as fully 
as if the bailee had been in mind at 
time the insurance was effected. 

New York Standard Form 

Some policies, notably N. Y. Stand- 
ard Form, provide, in respect to goods 
held on storage or for repair, that for 
the company to be liable for such, lia- 
bility must be specifically assumed 
thereon, but that provision seems to 
have been nullified by some of the 
courts, in that they have held that 
when policies cover property “held in 
trust” or “on storage” or “for repair,” 
such provision could only have been 
meant to apply to property forming a 
part of the stock at the time the in- 
surance was effected and that property 
received in bailment subsequently to 
the insurance having been taken out 
would also be covered, and especially 
where it is of the same general descrip- 
tion as that of owners and bailees at 
inception of insurance. 

The assured should not lose sight of 


the fact that in accepting policies 
which contain the commission and 
storage clauses, he is assuming in- 


creased responsibilities, and  particu- 
lerly so where they are issued subject 
to co-insurance requirements, as it is 
only reasonable that if liability is to be 
assumed on the property of others, the 
value of the whole property should, for 
co-insurance purposes, be taken into 
account, which might cause him unwit- 
tingly to be a heavy co-insurer. 
(To be continued.) 





NEW OLEAN AGENCY 

The John G. Sorg Co. has been incor- 
porated to do an insurance and real 
estate business in Olean, N. Y. The 
capital is $5,000. J. G. Sorg, Frederick 
Salmon and John V. Leach are in the 
agency. 
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“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of 
merica™ 





CASH CAPITAL - $5,000,090.00 
WM. B. CLARK, President 
Vice-Presidents 
HENRY E. REES A. N, WILLIAMS 
Secretary 

E. J. SLOAN 

Assistant Secretaries 
GUY E. BEARDSLEY 
RALPH B. IVES 


W. F, WHITTELSEY, Marine Secretary 


E. S.:ALLEN, 








GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1859. 


Statement, January 1, 1914. 


Cash Capital ....... $1,000,000.00 
i OEE 7,260,197.27 
Net Surplus ........ 2,596,266-99 
Surplus for Policy 

Holders . bis 


-. 3,596,266.99 


HEAD OFFICE 
Cor. William & Cedar Streets 








For The Protection Of Its 
Policy Holders 


THE HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company 


HAS A 
Cash Capital - - $1,000,000.00 
Cash Assets - - 4,743,233.00 
Cash Surplus to Policy 
Holders - - - 1,741,305.00 


The real strength of an insurance company is in 
the conservatism of its management, and the man 
agement of THE HANOVER its an absolute as 


surance of the security of its policy 

R. EMORY WARFIELD - President 
JOSEPH McCORD - Vice-Pres, & Sec’y 
WILLIAM MORRISON - Asst. Sec'’y 


JAMES W.HOWIE - - Gen, Agent 


HOME OFFICE: 
Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 











The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 

Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
for Municipal and Private Plants 
OVER PLANTS IN ACTUAL 
SERVICE 
GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


AGENCIES 
5708 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
448 John Hancock Building, Boston, Mass. 
1216 Lytton Building, Chicago, Ill 
Pitcher. Pa. 


335 Wabash Building, 
915 Postal Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


1500 


304 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Itica Fire Alarm Telegraph Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 


Northern Electric Company, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
General Fire Appliances Co., Lrd., 
Johannesburg, South Africa 
Colonial Trading Co., Ancon; 
anal Zone, Panama 
F. P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, - 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 
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PAY 100 


MERRILL ON 


MUCH TO STATE 


INSURANCE TAXES 








Commissioner of New Hampshire Says 
That Policyholders Pay Bill 
in End 





In his annual report to the Governor 
of New Hampshire, Insurance Commis- 
sioner Robert J. Merrill takes the view 
that insurance companies are paying 
the State too much for taxation. He 
says that policyholders pay in the end. 
Here is his statement: 

“This department has turned into the 
State Treasury during this fiscal year 
upward of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The legislature appropriated for 
its maintenance $6,800, a clear profic 
of more than $94,000. This statement 
is not made for the purpose of asking 
that any particular credit be given on 
account of this showing. The revenue 
was collected because the law provided 
it should be. There is no reason why 
the State should exact these large sums 
each year, exacted not from the insur- 
ance companies, but really from the 
citizens of our own State who are 
thrifty enough to insure their future in- 
dependence in some degree. But there 
seems to be little reason for expecting 
any change in this particular as long 
as taxation continues to be based upon 
the idea of securing as much as pos- 
s.ble from convenient and defenseless 
reservoirs of funds, the tapping of 
which does not apparently interest the 
man with the _ vote. Theoretically, 
there is no justification for the taxation 
of insurance premiums. Practically, 
the present methods will continue until 
the public can be made to understand 
that it pays the tax. 


Contribute to General 


“Entirely aside from taxes paid by 
insurance companies, they contribute 
between twelve and thirteen thousand 
dollars to the general revenue of the 
State in the shape of the excess ot 
fees collected over the expense of the 
department. For this there is abso- 
lutely no justification. From this ex- 
cess there should be appropriated a 
sufficient amount so that the depart- 
ment may be able to render its proper 
service to the State, the insured, and 
the insurance companies. With its 
best endeavors it must be admitted that 
such service is not now being rendered, 

“We live in changing times. The old 
order is passing. For better or worse, 
new conceptions of the true values Of 
all our institutions are becoming part 
and parcel of public opinion. It may 
be that our progress seems too fast 
and too far, but such errors will event- 
ually correct themselves, and the 
steady curve of true progress be un- 
disturbed. The whole trend of this 
movement, however much of vague and 
silly talk and action it may engender, 
is toward the discovery of the true 
values of our institutions when meas- 
ured by the test of their service to 
the public. It is this test which in- 
surance, insurance companies, insur- 
ance supervision, and insurance com- 
missioners must meet. This depart- 
ment is attempting to keep this idea 
of its fundamenta] duty of public ser- 
vice as the basis of all its activities. It 
is because it is believed it is not doing 
all that an insurance department in 
New Hampshire should, that the atten- 
tion of the legislature and the public 
is called to certain recommendations 
looking to its increased usefulness and 
service.” 


Revenue 





NON-WAIVER AGREEMENTS 





It.ig Not True That They are Becom- 
ing Obsolete in the 
East 





Adjusters for the assured are protest- 
ing vigorously now-a-days against their 
clients signing non-waiver agreements. 
Frequently of late these adjusters have 


maintained that the non-waiver agree- 
ment is not generally used, and that 
it is an insult to the assured. Adjusters 
for insurance companies declare, how 
ever, that the non-waiver clause 1s not 
obsolete by any means, and neither 
does it militete against the assured. 
The agreement and its effect were re- 
cently explained as follows by the Hart- 
ford Insurance Company: 

“When adjusters reach the scene ol 
loss they occasionally find such viola- 
tion of the terms of policies as prevent 
their proceeding with adjustment in the 
regular way. If the circumstances ol 
the case admit, they will propose that 
the amount of sound value and loss be 
determined under what is commonly 
known as a non-waiver agreement, 
which waives none of assured’s rights 
nor commits companies to liability. 
There is no provision of policies re- 
quiring assured or companies to pro- 
ceed under such agreement, the pur- 
pose of such procedure being to deter- 
mine, while the adjuster is on the 
ground and without regard to liability, 
the value and the loss. He then can 
submit to the companies interested the 
circumstances that made it necessary 
to so procecd in order that they miy 
decice whether, on the facts involved, 
they will admit the claim. The 4as- 
sured someti es feels reluctant to enter 
into such an agreement, fearing that 
it may prejudice his interests. It does 
not, however, do this, as the agree- 
ment neither takes from nor adds to 
the legal rights of either party. Such 
method of procedure is in partial losses 
especially to assured’s advantage, as .t 
enables him to proceed without delay 
to repair his buildings or dispose of 
damaged personal property, as the case 
may be. Agents’ advice is frequently 
solicited when the question of s'gning 
non-waiver agreements arises. They 
can with propriety advise the assured 
that he will be at no disadvantage by 
signing, and point out wherein he would 
serve his own best interests by so doing. 

“Coinsurance clauses are in frequent 
use on policies covering certain classes 
of property. It sometimes occurs that 
assured has not carried sufficient in- 
surance to meet his requirements and, 
as a result, where there is but a par- 


tial destruction of property, is found 
to be coinsurer for a portion of his 
loss. A policyholder will sometimes 


seek to avoid the effect of his under- 
insurance by stating that he did not 
understand the application of the co- 
insurance clause or that the local agent 
said it would not operate to prevent 
recovery of the loss up to the amount 
of insurance. Coinsurance clauses op- 
erate to equalize and reduce insurance 
rates, and often specifically state on 
their face that they are attached in 
consideration of a reduced premium. 
Where the clause is found to operate 
to cause an assured to become con- 
tributor to a share of his loss and he 
seeks to avoid its application by 
appealing to agents, the latter should 
not hesitate to advise the assured that 
he should abide by the contract, as it 
rests with the assured to carry the 
agreed proportion of insurance. 





Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


Statement January 1, 1914 


ee aL cteitis das bo, arveeeeabanvaeee $1,000,000.00 
Re-Ineurancs. RESCTUS «2.20 oc cccs icccleccdsecccesses’ 2,845,185 81 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and All Other Liabilities... . 273,985.87 
SUR PS woos onc cccnese desea cconeetectwos sic 2,720,038.31 
Sa ib idle gnnnkd anccpecks cavenqes $6,839,209.99 


During a suecessfal record of 58 years this Company has paid losses exceeding 


$ 14,000,000.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
A. H. HASSINGER. Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 











W. W. Alexander, Sec. 
D. Legg, Asst. Sec. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
Cash Capital $1,000,000.00 Surplus to Policyholders $1,203,604.68 
FOR AGENCIES IN NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY and PENNSYLVANIA, 
Apply HOME OFFICE 








HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 


























Reduces Rates, Protects Property 
and Saves Life 


The “‘Relc’’ Stationary Chemical Engine connected to inte- 
rior standpipe and hose systems, employing small piping, 
with the customary number of outlets on each floor of a 
building furnishes an effective defense against fires that can- 
not be extinguished with portable apparatus. 


It has been used successfully to supply Automatic Sprinkler 
Systems in the more hazardous parts of buildings, where 
fires cannot ordinarily be controlled by water alone. 

The principle of the ““RELC’ Chemical Engine has been en- 
dorsed by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., and reductions have been made in fire insurance rates 
for this protection where application for credits have been 


made to, the proper rating organization. Send for catalogue. 


Relc Extinguisher Corporation of America 
95 William St., NEW YORK Empire Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


























Office 


PHILADELPHIA 
325 Walnut Street 











Clarence A. Krouse & Co. 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 


PENNSYLVANIA = NEW JERSEY 


Making a Specialty of FIRE, TORNADO and LIABILITY Insurance 


Office 
NEW JERSEY 
Stone Harbor and Haddonfield 











With over twenty-five years continuous experience, we are thoroughly qualified to 


properly safeguard your clients interests 


Sixteen leading Compapies represented in our agency 


YOUR PATRONAGE IS SOLICITED 
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NEW JERSEY NOTES . 





ATLANTIC CITY CRITICISM 


LAX 





ELECTRICAL CONDITIONS 





Middle Department Says No Attertion 
Has Been Paid to Its 
Recommendations 





Electric conditions in Atlantic City 
are bad, according to the Underwriters 
Association of the Middle Department. 
In January a report was made on elec- 
tric conditions there. Inspectors were 
later sent to check up the assured and 
in a report issued by the Middle De- 
partment a few days ago it is shown 
that few defects have been corrected. 
In fact the Middle Department’s con- 
clusions are as follows: 

“Ample time has elapsed since the 
original inspection to permit of im- 
provement, but recent reinspection in- 
dicates that no attention has been paid 
to corrections considered, necessary to 
properly safeguard the premises.” 

Underwriters say that many improve- 
ments have been made in Atlantic City 
recently in building construction, m 
larger and more extensive water mains, 
in extending the fire zone; but tne 
bad electrical conditions continue to be 
ignored. 





NEW BRUNSWICK WATER SUPPLY 





So Low That Newpapers Predict 
Trouble in Case of Fire 
There 





One of the New Jersey papers prints 
a scarehead story, saying that there is 
a serious situation in New Brunswick, 
caused by extraordinarily small rain- 
fall and inadequate water supply. One 
paragraph of the story reads: 

Should a big fire break out the 
supply would soon be exhausted 
and valuable property would prob- 
ably be destroyed. To guard against 
this the location of old cisterns, used 
before the firemen relied upon the 
water system now in use, are be- 
ing located so that they can be 
used if needed. It has been found 
that there is still water in some 
of these old cisterns. The United 

States Rubber Company, Norfolk 

and New Brunswick Hosiery and 

India Rubber companies have of- 

fered to give aid from their water 

systems, by pumping water into 
the city mains from the Delaware 
and Raritan Canal in case of fire. 

Following a conferenca of 
councilmen, fire, water and health 
commissioners, plans are to be 
drawn by City Engineer Asher 

Atkinson for raising the dam at the 

bumping station three feet. This 

would give an additional storage 
supply of 75,000,000 gallons. It 
would be impossible to raise the 


dam any higher, as the water 
would back up upon adjacent 
property. It has been figured that 
this plan would cost the city 
$13,000. 





CHARLES SLOCUM ILL 
Charles Slocum, special agent of the 
Continental, is ill at his home in Plain- 
field, N. J. A blood vessel in his head 
broke. It is believed that he will be 
back in the field inside of a fortnight. 





RATE ON MARCONI WIRELESS 


Atlee Brown has promulgated a rate 
the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 


on 
Co.’s station at Roselle Park. It is a 
sprinklered risk. The average rate 


covering building and contents 15S 


twenty cents. 


PARADE OF 10,000 FIREMEN 
In Harrisburg a few days ago there 
was a parade of 10,000 firemen from 
all parts of the State. An interesting 
feature was a century old fire engine. 





MUCH ADO OVER SIXTY CENTS. 





That’s the Extra Rate Charge for Hold- 
ing Tuberculosis Exhibit in School. 





The holding of a four days’ tubercu- 
losis exhibit in a public school in Union 
County, New Jersey, raised an interest- 
ing question regarding what should be 
charged, for the permit. One of the 
agents, carrying $40,000 on the building, 
thought at first that the extra charge 
was $60, but rating experts, taking 
their pencil in hand, reduced this to 
sixty cents, figuring as follows: 


A three days’ permit for such an ex- 
hibit in a New Jersey school costs 
nothing, so the additional charge was 
only for one day. The extra charge 
for such an exhibit is 10 cents per hun- 
dred per annum. The short rate for 
the day would be 2 per cent. of that 
charge or two mills per hundred. This 
makes 80 cents, from which there is a 
co-insurance deduction allowed schools 
of 25 per cent., making the total sixty 
cents. The mistake of the agent was 
in figuring two mills charge on $40,000, 
instead of two mills per $100. 





A CLEVER EXHIBIT 





How Newark is Educating the Public 
With Reference to Fire 
Prevention 





From the standpoint of human inter- 
est, the Newark fire prevention exhibit 
is one of the best that has been held 
anywhere. It is in charge of C. A. 
Gasser, of the Bureau of Combustibles, 
and has been in view since Fire Preven- 
tion Day, October 9. 

“Carelessness Illustrated” 
motto of the exhibit. An improvised 
kitchen with a stove on two legs 
propped up in front with bricks and 
wooden blocks is fitted up on one side 
of the room beside another stove show- 
ing the proper way to maintain them. 
The objectionable things pointed out 
are a paper mantel cover, ashes in 
wooden box, stove on wooden floor, 
matches lying around loose, hanging 
ciothes near stove, candle unprotected, 
cigarette butts, stove pipe unprotected, 
ashes on wooden floor, benzine stove 
polish, kerosene to light fire, rubbish 
hear stove, newspaper trimmings, 
throwing matches on the floor, card- 
board for throat piece, soot in chimney, 


is the 


gasoline in bottles, swinging bracket 
gas jet. 
A burned dresser from an alleged 


incendiary fire at 81 Waydell street 
September 30, for which Henry Hawes 
was arrested by Policemen Brex, Chen- 
owith and Bell of the Third Precinct, 
is one of the exhibits. “A Boy’s Temp- 
tation,” consistimg of several sticks of 
wood laid on some excelsior and 
paper, is on one of the tables. 
Movies Made Safe 

A feature of the exhibit demonstrates 
how the “movies” were made safe. It 
shows a moving picture machine under 
which are pails of water, to be used in 
case the film takes fire. Two large 
poles, on which are hung red lanterns 
with “Exit” printed on a sign, are 
nearby. There is also an exhibit show- 
ing proper and improper methods of 
storing films. 

One of the tables is devoted to 
causes of fires in garages and automo- 
biles and shows how these fires start 
and methods that should be employed 
to prevent them. Relics of several 
garage and automobile fires are in the 
collection. On another table are pic- 
tures showing the dangers of open 
outside cellar gratings and the danger 
of damaged vault lights. A pasteboard 
box of ashes, entitled “A Very Poor 
Method of Keeping Ashes—Stylish on 
the ‘Hill,’ ” is on the same table. 

On one of the charts hanging in the 
room is written “A Striking Lesson,” 
which says: “March 14, 1914, an em- 
ploye tried to extinguish a fire at 69 
Clinton street. He neglected to notify 
the fire department. Loss $155,686.15. 
Underneath is written “Contrast:” 
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“April 29 
street, 
fied, 


23, 1914, a fire 
fire department 
loss $179.” 


Year's Fire Loss $689,093.69 


Newark’s record for fires in 1913, 
showing that there were 1,567 alarms 
and giving the causes with a total loss 
ot $689,093.60, is displayed on one of 
the charts. 


Clinton 
noti- 


at 
promptly 


TERM RULE FOR BOSTON 

To arrive at a more equitable method 
of rating dwelling risks within its 
territory the New England Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange, on Saturday last, re- 
vised its term rule governing this class 
of business. 

As agreed upon between the execu- 


tive committee of the Exchange and 
the New England committee of the 
Eastern Union, the new rule makes 


percentage reductions of 20 per cent. 
upon brick dwellings and their contents, 
20 per cent. upon frame dwellings and 
15 per cent. upon their contents. Risks 
written under Class A and their con- 
tents, when written for a term, secure 


a 15 per cent. reduction. Mercantile 
buildings are likewise entitled to a 1) 
per cent. reduction. 





JOHN C. PAIGE CO. 


INSURANCE 
65 KILBY ST. BOSTON, MASS. 











SUIT FOLLOWS ICE HOUSE FIRE 


Arguments urging that the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad be certified in con- 
tempt of court were made before Jus- 
tice Parker in the Supreme Court 11 
Jersey City by Joseph and Pau) Let- 
ferts, representing the American In- 
surance Company and thirteen other 
insurance companies, who are plain- 
tiffs in suits against the railroad. Jus- 
tice Parker decided to continue two 
weeks the rule to show cause. 

The plaintiffs are seeking to recover 
damages in $140,000 for insurance pai1 
for the destruction by fire of ice 
houses at Lake Hopatcong in 1912. 

Counsel for the insurance companies 
argued that the filing of an appeal of 
the case to the Court of Errors anid 
Appeals by the railroad before the 
case had been tried in Supreme Court 
was in contempt. 
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TO PLACE NO WAR TAX 
ON REINSURANCE 


(Continued from page 1.) 


Revenue Tax on [Insurance (marine, 
inland and fire), and on behalf of the 
stock fire insurance companies, mem- 
bers of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, we ask your considera- 
tion of certain matters in respect to 
that specific provision of the proposed 
measure. 

First: 
Companies of the 


The Stock Fire Insurance 
National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, (129 in number, do- 
ing about 90 per cent. of the stock 
fire insurance business of this country) 
do not seek to avoid their just share 
of the burden which must be imposed 
as an emergency and temporary meas- 
ure at this time. 

Second: The law as proposed im- 
posed double taxation and in actual 
operation will defeat the purpose of 
Congress, so far as we understand it. 

Third: It would seem that by re- 
wording the provision, the injustice of 
double taxation can be eliminated. 

(a) Where reinsurance is effected. 

(b) Where policies: are not taken or 
cancelled before their expiration, full 
stamp having been affixed thereon, 
+ecause a very large percentage of in- 
surance policies are cancelled before 
they expire. The tax having been paid 
upon the premium for the entire time, 
the Government offers no rebate when, 
a policy being cancelled, the company 
réturns to the insured the unearned 
portion of the premium. 

Again, there is also a large proportion 
of our premiums upon policies which 
we enter in our statements as “re- 
turned, not wanted.” The policies are 
sent back to the head offices of the 
eomnanies and we have no way of re- 
covering the stamps, which of course 
had to be entered upon the policies 
and cancelled when they were issued. 

Act of 1898 

The Act of Congress of June 13, 
'898 entitled, “An Act to Provide Ways 
ind Means to meet-War Expenditures 
and tor Other Purposes,” by Schedule 
A (Stamp taxes) and upon page 16 ot 
the ; rinted copy of the Act provided 
as follows: 

“Insurance (marine, inland, fire); 
Each policy of insurance or other in- 


strument by whatever name the same 
shall be called by which insurance 


shall be made or renewed upon prop- 
erty of any description (including 
rents or profits), whether against peril 
by sea, or on inland water, or by fire, 
or ligatning or other peril, made by 
any person, association or corporation 
upon the amount of premium charged, 
one-half of one cent on each dollar 
or fractional part thereof: Provided 
that purely co-operative or mutual fire 
insurance cor ies carried on by the 
members the solely for the pro- 
tection of the ir own property and not 
for profit, shall be exempted from the 
tax herein provided.” 

The administration of the Act of 
1898 was productive of very serious 
and probably unintentional injustice to 
the fir2 insurance companies. Instead 
of a tax of one-half of one per cent. 
the companies paid 8-1 of one per 
cent. upon their actual premiums dur- 
ing the time the Spanish war tax law 
was in force. This occurred because 
no provision was made for credit in 
ease of policies cancelled or returned 
“not taken.” 

Cancellation Provisions 

Every fire insurance policy issued 
in the United States so tar as we are 
advised] contains a provision that it 
may be cancelled under certain condi- 
tions at the instance of either the com- 
pany or the insured, and in such cases 
a portion of the premium is returned. 
The Act of 1898 made no provision for 
this condition and the Denartment per- 
mitted no credit whatever for such 
return premiums, and the amount in- 
volved was very considerable. 

The report of the president of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 





May 28, 1914, for the business for the 


year ending December 31, 1913, shows 
at tables 1 and 3 the gross premiums 
in the United States for the year 1913 
were $474,000,000, and the net premiums 
$324,000,000, or in round numbers $150,- 
000,000 of return premiums being about 
one-third of the gross amount written. 
It does not appear to require any argu- 
ment to indicate that it is grossly un- 
fair and contrary to the spirit of all 
tax laws to require the payment of 
any tax whatever upon these premiums 
which, as a matter of fact, do not re- 
main the property of the companies, 
but are returned to the premium pay- 


ers, by reason of the contract obliga- 
tion. 
Reinsurance 
By the ruling of the Department, 


the Act of 1898 was so construed 1s 
that direct writing fire insurance com- 
panies were not entitled to any credit 
whatever in the payment of the tax 
provided by the law upon premiums paid 
for reinsurance, but the re-companies, 
i. e., those accepting from direct writ- 
ing companies portion of their busi- 
ness, -aid the same tax as the com- 
pany initially receiving the business. 
The result of this ruling and the opera- 
tion of the Act of 1898 was doub!* 
tax upon a very large amount of pr>2- 
mium. It seems obvious either thai 
the direct writing company should re- 
ceive credit for the tax upon premiums 
paid tor reinsurance or that the pre- 
miums of reinsurance companies should 
not be taxed. Let me illustrate: 

The Home Insurance Company of 
New York writes for one of its clients 
a polisy charging a premium of $500 
and attaches to the policy revenue 
stamps for $2.50. It immediately re- 
insures in the Aetna Fire Insurance 
Company one-half of its liabilities and 
pays the Aetna one-half of the pre- 
mium, or a premium of $250, and re- 
ceives from the Aetna Insurance Com- 
pany a policy for one-half of the Home 
Insurance Company’s liability for an 
express consideration of $250, with a 
revenue stamp of $1.25. 

There is involved in this transaction 
but a single risk and the premium is 
only distributed to cover the divided 
liability. It should pay but one tax, 
but actually instead of $2.50 it pays 
$3.75. There should be some provision 
in the law to cover this contingency, 
because in 1913 the stock companies 
of the United States paid in inter- 
change of business, of the character 
above mentioned, in the way of revenue 
about $70,000,000, and under the Act 
of 1858 the result would have been 
the double taxation of about $70,090,005 
of premiums. 

It was undoubtedly the intention of 
the Congress in preparing the Act of 
1898 to require fire insurance compan- 
ies to pay upon their premiums not 
upon sums of money which remained 
tempcrarily in the hands of the com- 
pany but subsequently by reason of 
the terms of the contract issued were 
returned to policyholders. 

If it is the present purpose to report 
substantially the provision of Act of 
1898 upon this subject in the bill now 
under consideration it seems obvious 
that there should be an amendment 
giving credit under proper conditions 
for these return premiums. It is sug- 
gested that the paragraph might be 
amenaed to cover the ground and to 
read as follows: 

(Here follows amendment printed in 
first page of The Eastern Underwriter.) 
‘As indicated, it was no doubt the 
intention of the Congress by the Act 
of 1898 to provide only for the taxation 
of the premium income of the fire in- 
surance.» companies, but the practical 
application of the law was to impose 
a very much greater tax than that 
intended by the Congress. 

No Business so Heavily Taxed 

It has been frequently stated and 
never contraverted to our knowledge, 
hat there is no class of business that 
is so heavily taxed as the insurance 
business. To begin with, the States 
in which the companies are severally 
chartered imnose a franchise tax in 
almost every instance. Next comes the 
tax on assets, real estate, etc., im- 
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posed upon corporations and the com- 
munitv generally by the State of Domi- 
cile. Next a license tax imposed by 
other States iu which the companies 
may seek to extend their operations. 
Next a license tax for each agent the 
company may appoint, and all of thes? 
taxes must be met before the com- 
pany has written a dollar’s worth of 
premiums; and, in addition to them, 
when the annual statement of the com- 
pany is made up and it has been ascer- 
tained how much business has been 
written in the several States in which it 
has been operating, a tax ranging from 
14 to 3 per cent., according to the sev- 
eral State laws, is imposed upon the 
premiums written in such States re- 
spectively and it is not upon the net 
premiums, but upon the gross pre- 
miums. In other words, the company 
is not, except in one or two States, 
permitted to deduct from its premiums 
losses it may have paid to the resi- 
dents of that State, nor any of its ex- 
pense incurred in doing business in 
that State but must pay the tax on 
the full amount of business written. 
It, therefore, often happens that, 
while a company has collected in pre- 
miums in a given State thousands of 
dollars less than it has paid in losses 
in taat State, yet the tax must fre 
paid on the premiums just the same. 
In addition to all these taxes whic» 
have been constantly increasing, the 
Federal Income Tax has been added 
and row a War Revenue Tax is pro- 
posed. 

We recognize a tax must be imposed 
upon our citizenship at this time, but 
we would submit that our contention, 
as hereinbefore set forth, is proper 
and just and it is earnestly hoped it 
will be found to be worthy of the favor- 
able consideration of yourself and your 
confreres. 





PHILADELPHIA HOSE 


In view of the reported insufficient 
supply of hose in the Philadelphia fire 
department, an investigation was made 
by Engineer J. H. Howland, of the 
National Board. In company with the 
clerk of the supply department, every 
fire station in the city was visited 
where there was any hose 2%-inch or 
larger, and the various lengths on 
wagons, in the hose tower, or else- 
where in the station, were carefully in- 
spected and tallied. Mr. Howland’s 
conclusions follow: “The results of the 
investigation indicate that the supply 
of hose in the department is generally 
sufficient in amount to provide proper 
shifts; to maintain this supply, it is 
necessary to purchase at least 18,000 
to 20,000 feet annually to replace dis- 
carded sections. Moreover, as 40 per 
cent. of hose is over 5 years old, con- 
siderable hose is ‘bursting at fires and 
no tests are made, it is evident that a 
systematic test should be made of the 
older hose in the department and ar- 
rangements made for replacing that 
found defective.” 


ASK $75,000 DAMAGES 


Suits to recover $75,000 as damages 
for personal injuries suffered on Oc- 
tober 7, 1913, have been brought against. 
the Municipal Gas Company, of Albany, 
N. Y., by Myer P. Lavin, Bertrand H. 
Bilman and John Porter. The plaintiffs 
contend that the wires of the defend- 
ant corporation prevented their prompt 
rescue from a burning building, and 
they were badly injured in consequence. 


HARTFORD VIEW OF TAX 


Two Presidents of Fire Companies Do 
Not Think Policies Should Be 
Assessed 


the general 
insurance 
insurance 

Hartford 


Some interviews on 
proposition of taxing fire 
companies from Hartford 
men, as reported in the 
“Courant,” follow: 

William B. Clark, president of the 
Aetna: 

“There has unfortunately been a 
marked tendency among municipal, 
State and national governments toward 
the exacting of additional taxes from 
insurance companies of recent years. 
Although the matter of possible adjust- 
ment of premium rates is for the vari- 
ous companies to consider after tne 
bill is passed, the continuance of the 
general policy of insurance taxation re- 
acts upon the public, who cannot 
escape paying for it in the end. the 
tax as levied upon fire insurance is 
to be interpreted as a reflection ipon 
its national usefulness in the sphere o* 
commerce.” 

Edward Milligan, president of the 
Phoenix: “All insurance is’ funda. 
mentally a tax. In my opinion, it 1s 
unsound in principle to tax a tax. 
While this measure will not in itselr 
operate toward an increase of premium 
rates, in combination with the income 
and other taxes, it may later figure 
as just another factor that will inevit- 
ably bring about a raise in rates 

“This tax on insurance is unwaireant- 
ed for two good reasons: First, busi- 
ness is taxed to death as things are; 
second, because it would have been pos- 
sible to have raised the new revenue 
in ways that would have meant a wider 
and more equitable distribution of 
burden.” 

M. Lewin Hewes, president of the 
Standard: “Inasmuch as this new tax 
is not to be one of large proportions, 
I do not think it will seriously ‘ffect 
the fire insurance business. Of course, 
the National Government must pay its 
expenses. I presume the companies 
will have to pay the tax, not the policy- 
holders. Congress is evidently doing 
as well as is within its ability, bo that 
large or small.” 





EXAMINES AGRICULTURAL 
Some of the Interesting Facts Reported 
by New York Insurance De- 
partment 


The New York Insurance Department 
has completed an examination of the 
Agricultural, of Watertown. Some 
interesting facts in the report follow: 

In 1910, 1911, 1912 and 1913 the 
Company paid semi-annual dividends 
to stockholders of 7% per cent. In 
January and June, 1914, semi-annual 
dividends of 10 per cent. were paid. 

The Company has reinsurance con- 
tracts with the Munich and the First 
Bulgarian. 

The only States the Company is not 
in are Arkansas, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Vermont. 

Its annual premium income is over 
$1,700,000. Its total ledger assets are 
$4,413,324. Its surplus is $1,596,185. 

The Company has increased its con- 
flagration reserve fund to $200,000. 


The Board of Estimate of Baltimore 
is considering the creation by the city 
of its own insurance fund to meet the 
requirements of the workmen’s com- 
pensation act. 
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CAN STOP MOST ACCIDENTS 
TALK BY PRINTING MUTUALS 
Presidents of Co-eporative Insurance 


Companies Suggest Forming a 
Safety Committee 





Presidents of four mutual insurance 
companies in the printing trade dis 
cussed accident prevention at the meet- 
ing of the Typothetae in the Waldortf- 
Astoria last week. 

D. S. Brassil, of the New York Print- 
ers and Book-Binders Insurance Com- 
pany, said: 

Steel Trust Started Movement 

“Statistics go to show that there 
are over two million accidents through 
out the United States annually; 75 per 
cent of these are preventable if a 
little care would be used on the pari 
of the individual. With these facts 
staring us in the face it behooves us 
to adopt methods in our establishments 
that will reduce the number of acci- 
dents that now occur. The safety 
movement is growing throughout the 
Union. We now have the safety eu- 
gineer, the managers of railroads, milis, 
and factories of ail kinds are beginning 
to see the light. They realize at last, 
leaving out the humanitarian side that 
it is better to have men in their employ 
who are physically perfect than it 
would be to have them maimed. 

“The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion started the safety movement in 
1907. Taking the number of accidents 
that occurred during 1906 as a basis, 
they reduced the total to 1913, inclu 
sive, by 11,074. In other words 11,074 
men were saved from serious injury. 
in seven years by one company. 

“The Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
Mich., from Sept., 1912, to June, 191% 
inclusive, 10 months, had 2,482 dis- 
abling accidents, before they intro- 
duced safety methods and from July, 
1918, to April, 1914, 10 months, 889 
disabling accidents, a total reduction 
in 10 months of 1,602 disabling acci- 
dents, 

Makes Suggestions 


“The suggestions I have to make 
are as follows: 
“That every establishment be it 


large or small, appoint a safety com- 
mittee consisting of a superintendent 
and a foreman from each department, 
with from two to five employes from 
the various departments, they to or- 
ganize, appointing a chairman and 


(Continued ‘on page 18.) — 
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Inspector Elberti, of Compensation 
Board Tells Brokers Triangle Tragedy 
May Be Repeated. 





Robert S. Elberti, inspectors’  in- 
structor of the Compensation Rating 
Board, the first speaker at the compen- 
sation school started by the Fire Bro- 
kers’ Association of New York, told 
the brokers some interesting things 
about inspecting plants for the board. 
He said that the inspectors had instruc- 
tions to report to the board cold facts 
and in no way to express an opinion to 
the assured. It was hard work doing 
this sometimes, because conditions were 
sometimes encountered that made the 
inspectors boil with indignation. 

Mr. Elberti visited one shirt waist 
factory in New York city where more 
than two hundred persons were work- 
ing, most of them girls just over four- 
teen years of age, and none making 
more than $8 a week. The factory 
laws put a limit of twenty-four persons 
a floor for this factory. 

The two floors occupied were decided- 
ly overcrowded. 

If I were in that plant at the time 
of a fire I would run up to the roof 
and jump off, figuring that I would be 
less mangled than if I tried to go down 
the stairway. The Triangle shirt waist 
tragedy would pale into insignificance 
compared with this one in case of a 
great panic,” said Mr. Elberti. 

Attitude Toward Inspectors 

He did not know why the factory in- 
spectors permitted such conditions 
There is no lack of inspectors. In fact, 
when an inspector for the Compensa- 
tion Rating Board goes to a plant the 
proprietor is apt to throw up his hands 
and say: 

“What another inspector! 
the third this week.” 

The attitude of the proprietors of 
plants toward the inspectors is not 
always cordial. Frequently, there is 
opposition. It is often difficult to get 
information about the payroll. The in- 
spectors ask to be informed of the 
average annual payroll, but if the re- 
quest is refused there is no way of 
forcing compliance. 

In discussing the fire hazard Mr. El- 
berti said that fire drills are not gen- 
erally held, the excuse being “We do 
not need them.” Frequently an inspect- 
or is told “We are waiting for the 
fireman to come and teach us how to 
drill,” and the fireman never shows up. 

Accident Prevention. 

Little is done in the way of a sys- 
tematic accident prevention campaign 
in most factories, although this move 
ment is showing some progress because 
of the educational propaganda being 
made for such safety and welfare. 


You are 





THIRTY YEARS OLD 





Accident Department of Pacific Mutuai 
—R. J. Mier is Its 
Head 





The accident department of the Wa- 
cific Mutual is thirty years oid. Ricn 
J. Mier, the first clerk to be employed 
in this department, is now its head. 
He was born in Sacramento and after 
attending the public schools’. there, 
took a course in a business college. 
At seventeen years of age he began 
his career with the Pacific Mutual as 
office boy and mail clerk. His next 
position was that of policy-writer. At 
that time the ‘contracts were made out 
in long hand and the work was of a 
responsible’ character. There were 
then no more than seven cierks in 
the home office. Mr. Mier is fourth 
vice-president of the Company. 


Home Office - - 





American Fidelity Company 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND BURGLARY 


Insurance in New and Attractive Policies 
Liberal Agency Contracts to agents in small towns 
Apply to nearest General Agency or to Home Office 


GENERAL AGENCIES FOR EASTERN STATES 
Hutchinson, Rivinus & Co., 3 South William Street, 
W. T. Whelan, Resident Manager, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
G. H. Shearer, Jr., 416-20 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
John Paulding Meade & Co., 99 Milk Street, Boston 
Charles Wharton, Jr., 212 Bakewell Building, Pittsburgh 
Percy H. Russell, 9th and New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


New York 








Form Insurance Federation in This State 


Prominent Up-State Agents Start Movement—All Insurance 


Men in One 


An insurance federation in New 
York State was launched at a meeting 
held in Rochester, a few days ago, 
attended by some of the leading agents 


up-State. Gilbert T. Amsden, of 
Rochester; Glenn H. Johnson, A. T. 
Armstrong, and Fred V. Bruns, of 
Syracuse, were among the agents at- 


tending the meeting. 

The federation will be run along lines 
of federations in other States, fire, cas- 
ualty and life men being members. 

The movement was really started at 
the White Sulphur Springs Convention 
where the New York Sate delegation 
numbered about ten men, all of whom 


A STRONG COMBINATION 





Eighteen Thousand Agents to Push 
Home-Fidelity and Deposit Auto- 
mobile Policy 





The Fidelity and Deposit Company, 
o? Maryland, has closed a contract with 
the Home Insurance Company of New 
York under which the two companies 


vill issue a joint automobile policy 
granting the automobile owner full 
coverage. This arrangement probably 


represents one of the strongest possible 
combinations that could be arranged in 
the United States for the issuance of 
such a policy. The combined assets of 
the Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland and the Home _ Insurance 
Company are forty-five million dollars. 

Agency arrangements are now being 
worked out and the two companies have 
agreed to equip bothor ganizations in 
so far as possible with facilities for 


issuing this joint policy. The 
agency organizations of the two com- 
panies constitute a body of eighteen 


thousand agents, everyone of whom will 


be made a salesman for this new 
policy. 
“The arrangement goes into effect 


January 1, 1915, and we are now busy 
perfecting the agency arrangements and 
the claim organization for handling the 
very substantial business we expect 
from this source,” said Vice-President 
William H. Harris, of the Fidelity and 
Deposit 


REINSURES KANSAS BUSINESS 


The Interstate Casualty and Guar- 
anty Company, of Albuquerque, N. M.., 
was licensed for business in Kansas 
last week. Immediately following the 
issuance of the license in that State 
the Company reinsured the accident 
and health business of the Occidental! 
Life Insurance Company, of Albu- 
querque in Kansas. The work of 
agency organization is now going for- 
ward. 


Organization 


will be identified with the new federa- 
tion. Frederick V. Bruns, who was 
made a member of the Committee on 
Permanent Organization, and others 
will make an automobile tour to get 
members in November. 

Membership dues will be one dollar 
a year. Any insurance man can come 
in: manager, general agent, local 
agent, solicitor, clerk, the idea being 
that the federation will be truly repre- 
sentative of the insurance sentiment. 

All of the men in the present move- 


ment have been active in the New 
York State Association of Liability 
Agents. 


SHORTS NAMES COMMITTEES 


R. R. Koch, Chairman of Service Bureau 
Committee of H. and A. 
Conference 





President R. Perry Shorts, of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 


ference, has appointed the following 
committees: 

Service jureau Committee—R. R. 
Koch, chairman; F. H. Goodman, G. 


Leonard McNeill 
Physician’s Committee—D. A. Stoker, 
chairman; E. C. Bowlby, L. E. Brown. 
Entertainment Committee—Bayard 
P Holmes, chairman; LeRoy Wood, W. 
H. Howland. 


Part Time Agents Committee—R. E. 
Carrick, chairman; H. S. Curtis, E. C. 
Folsom. 


Grievance Committee—Wm. H. Jones, 
chairman; S. W. Munsell, H. D. Huf- 
faker. 


By-Laws Committee—A. L. Clotfelter, 


chairman; E. G. Robinson, Arthur 
James. 

Credentials Committee—E. C. Bud- 
long, chairman; H. H. Shomo, W. T 
Grant. 

Membership Committee—C. H. Boyer, 
chairman, representing the Central 


States. D. M. Baker, representing the 
West; C. P. Orr, representing the 
South; J. J. Barnsdall, representing the 


East. 
Of these committees the Service 
3ureau Committee is the most impor- 
tant. 


OPEN NEW BUILDING 

The Casualty Company of America 
held a formal opening of its new build- 
ing at 68 William street on Thursday 
of this week. Dozens of inisurance 
men inspected the beautiful and com- 
modious offices of the Company. 

PLATE GLASS PRICES. 

Plate glass companies think that one 
result of the European war will be an 
increase in prices of plate glass. Bel- 
cium has been the principal source of 
supply throughout Europe. Several of 
its factories have been destroyed. 
Potash importations have been cur- 
tailed. 
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CAN STOP MOST ACCIDENTS 
(Continued from page 1.) 


secretary preferably from the employes, 
they to meet at least once a month at 
a given hour, when reports will be sub- 
mitted as to the condition of the plant 
and suggestions offered for the cor- 
rection of any defects that might exist. 
The superintendent to report at tae 
following meeting as to what was done 
with the suggestions made at the pre- 
vious meeting. All of the employes 
are to be requested to point out any 
defects that they might see and to 
make suggestions either in writing or 
verbally of possible improvements to 
one of the committee, or a suggestion 
box could be placed in some’ conven- 
ient place that could be used by any 
employe who had suggestions to make. 
Members of the committee should talk 
danger spots to their fellows and ask 
for suggestions; get them talking 
safety; let them see that it is their 
interest you are after; caution them of 
their danger when they neglect to use 
safety devices. 

“In this way you will have all of 
your employes interested and they will 
make suggestions that will remove 
danger spots. One thing I wish to 
impress upon your minds most forcibly 
and that is, that the head of the de- 
partments must under no circumstances 
treat the matter lightly, it is a serious 
proposition that must be impressed on 
the minds of the committee and all 
of the employes, the foreman particu- 
larly, must be cautioned. Any laxity 
is sure to multiply with the employes. 


Employers must impress upon the 
minds of employes to use care and 
not to take a chance. Dollars cannot 
repay them for any accidents they 


might suffer. The employer bears none 
of the pain, nor is he maimed for the 
rest of his life; a little care will ob- 
viate considerable amount of pain and 
suffering.” 

William J. Hartman, president of the 
Ben Franklin Mutual of Chicago, said. 

“The printing industry at the time 
the first Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws were enacted, was rated by the 
stock companies as being ‘Extra-hazard- 
ous,’ and the rates of premium 
charged were in many instances as 
high as were charged for planing mills, 
foundries and other industrial occupa- 
tions of far more hazardous character 
than our own. The cost of insurance 
has been reduced. We believe that 
this reduction is largely due to the 
precautions taken to guard against 
accidents. 

“Our records prove that approxi- 
mately 95 per cent. of all of the acci- 
dents occurring in our class of business 
are preventable, and our entire ener- 


gies will be extended in eliminating 
if possible every single preventable 
accident. This is a movement upon 


which there is no division of sentiment, 
and every trade organization has joined 
in the effort to forward our worthy 
cause. We will giadly co-operate with 
all State Departments or other organ! 
zations having for their object the re- 
duction of industrial accidents.” 


NEW PHILADELPHIA MANAGER 


The Fidelity and Deposit announces 
the appointment of J. E. Bouichou as 
manager of its accident and health de- 
partment for the Philadelphia territory. 
Mr. Bouichou has had many years ex- 
perience in the accident business and 
has thoroughly demonstrated his ability 
as producer in Philadelphia. He will 
materially strengthen the organization 
of the F. & D. at that point and his 
acquisition will enable J. G. Cloud, the 
resident manager, to give his undivided 
attention to the further development 
of the Company’s liability lines. The 
arrangement with Mr. Bouichou is ef- 
fective on the 16th of October. The 


business of the F. & D. has very ma- 
terially increased during the last twelve 
months and this new arrangement will 
tend to round-out the Company’s busi- 
ness in Philadelphia where it already 
has built up a splendid business in the 
liability, surety and burglary lines. 


SCRUTINIZING THE SECURITIES 


MOVE OF NEW YORK DEPARTMENT 








Frank A. O’Brien, Former Post Office 
Inspector, Assistant Auditor 
to Hand.e Work 





The New York Insurance Department 
is making plans to scrutinize more 
carefully than ever the securities pur- 
chased by insurance companies report- 
ing to the Department whose quarterly 
statements are filed regulariy with the 
audit bureau at the New York office. 


To aid in this work Frank A. O’Brien 
who has been connected with the Post 
Office Department for twenty-eight 
years has been appointed assistant 
auditor and will have charge of this 
branch of the Insurance Denartment’s 
work in so far as it relates to the de- 
tection of fraudulent securities which 
are accepted by insurance companies 
reporting to the bureau. For twenty 
years Mr. O’Brien has been investigat- 
ing Post Office frauds of various kinds 
and schemes which have resulted in 
convictions for misuse of the mails. 

In this way he has obtained a very 
wide experience as to the standard and 
reputable securities of the country and 
is in a position to give expert infor- 
mation at once as to the reiiability of 
various issues. 

Study Stabiljty 

It is bound to be the case that among 
the hundreds of investment securities 
reported to the audit bureau of the In- 
surance Department by the various 
companies doing business in this State, 
that some securities should creep in 
which are not reliable. 

It is particularly easy for doubtful 
securities to be included at this time 
when the security market is in such 4 
depressed condition and when many cor- 
porations whose securities six months 
#20 were considered of the first water 
are now much below par. 

Mr. O’Brien has already taken up his 
new duties at the New York office ot 
the Insurance Department. He is wear- 
ing a very handsome pearl and diamond 
scarf pin which was presented to him 
by the inspectors and clerks of the 
Nev York State Division of the Post 
Office inspection service as a token of 
their good-will. 

Mr. O’Brien has been a Post Office 
inspector for twenty years and during 
that time has worked up some of the 
most important cases which the Gov- 
ernment has handled involving swind- 
lers of various kinds. In his travels he 
has visited every city of any size 
throughout the country and has a par- 
ticularly wide acquaintance. 

The audit bureau at the New York 
office is headed by Charles Hughes, 
auditor and assistant actuary; Frank 
A. O’Brien, assistant auditor, and 
Nathan Beckwith, chief clerk. 
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clean record. 
New Jersey. 


Equitable Accident Company. 


Best monthly contract on the market. 
support by the Company that works with you. 
District Managers and 


WM. H. JONES, General Manager 
161 DEVONSHIRE ST., Boston, Mass. 
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Twenty-one years’ 
agents wanted in 














Union Casualty Insurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE, Union Casualty Building - - 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


ASSETS INCOME LOSSES 
WD cscccccvisccsseve $113,868 909 ... bhocdancs ED MEM atustocicstiesé < Mince 
1910 239,463 1970 . 1910 624 
1911 341,399 1911 . 166,579 1911 41,579 
1912. 423, 1912. 273,970 1912" 
torg ts os 573,612 1913 . seecesess 547,263 1913 + 134,272 
Automobile, Liability, Collision, Property Damage, Employers’ 


Liability, Workingmen’s Compensation, Teams, Elevator. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















INDUSTRIAL NOTES 











In commenting upon the failure of 
the Southern Casualty and Surety con- 
ference to join the accident and health 


underwriters’ conference the “Confer- 
ence News” says: 
The Southern Casualty and 


Surety Conference was invited to 
join the new association, either as 
a body or to dissolve and take ac- 
tive part in organizing what is now 
the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference. The matter 
was given careful consideration 
by the members of the Southern 
association of companies at their 
Signal Mountain meeting in July 
and unanimously voted down. The 
reasons therefor are obvious to all 
who have given Southern condi- 
tions any thought. The Southern 


Conference is necessary to the 
South, and it will always’ be 
necessary unless conditions here 


change very materially from their 
present status. It may be the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference can help to bring about 
this change. It will be interesting 
to us to watch its progress in all 
lines of legitimate endeavor. While 
admitting its numerical strength, 
we must not overlook the fact that 
it is young. Its spurs are yet to be 
won. When it has been as long 
in “training” as has the Southern 
Casualty and Surety Conference 
we will then be ready to judge of 
its actual staying powers. Mean- 
time our faith and our prayers are 
with it. It accelerated an alto- 
gether good beginning by electing 
our own C. A. Craig one of its vice- 
presidents. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 


The Continental Casualty Company 
has appointed M. T. Davis as superin- 
tendent of its monthly premium depart- 
ment in the States of Indiana and 
Illinois. 





The Casualty Company of America 
has sent to agents a new button in the 
form of a shield, which will be given 
to policyholders of the Company. 





A company writing the General Elec- 
tric Company in Schenectady, N. Y., 
says that few married men have been 
laid off by employers because of the 
workmen’s compensation act, but in 
Jamestown, N. Y., the Company has lost 
eonsiderable business for this reason. 


The National Casualty Company has 
a real cosmopolitan staff in New York. 
More than twelve nationalities are rep- 
resented, but despite the war they all 





H.GB.Alexander 
PRESIDENT 





pull together. Politics are forgotten 
during business hours. 





Ninety per cent. of the companies 
writing industrial, health and accident 
business are in the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference. 





Several members of the Detroit con- 
ference while out walking saw a crowd 
gathered about a woman and a man, 
both of whom claimed a purse which 
had been dropped on a sidewalk. The 
woman could not describe its contents, 
although the purse undoubtedly be- 
longed to her. In the end it went to the 
man who found it. The General uses 
this incident to advise agents that they 
should know their business. 





Some men are fond of 

Be Prepared raising objections, says 

to Answer the Standard Accident 

Objections Company in a talk to 
agents. They seem to 
want to raise a question to every prop- 
osition that is advanced. Some men 
take a particular delight in being on 
the opposite side. It is, of course, im- 
possible to change the natures of such 
men—you can’t make them over. You 
must take them as they are. Instead 
of having them made to order you must 
get them to think as you do. 

As a salesman, therefore, you are 
continually meeting objections and 
objectors. You cannot avoid them 
without giving up a goodly part of your 
field. You really cannot tell whether 
a man is of that stamp until you get 
into an insurance talk with him, and 
then it is no time to back out and give 
up, beaten. 

One of the big requirements in con- 
nection with the work of selling is to 
meet objections. A salesman must learn 
how to work under fire. He must know 
how to fit his knowledge to the situa- 
tion. He must be prepared to answer 
questions or offset arguments which to 
him seem foolish but to the man who 
asked them seemed very real. 
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Special Talks With Local Agen 

















How often does one 

Knowing see an insurance agent 

How to splendidly equipped 
Apply Brains with natural] talent 

which is dissipated be- 
cause of lack of concentration, and 
knowing how best to employ such 
talent. This thought leads the Amer- 
ican Casualty Company to say: 

If you ever attended a ball game, 
you have noticed that when a man 
receives the ball he usually knows 
just where to place it. Before the 
ball is batted the big-league player 
knows exactly what he will do with 
the ball, provided it comes within 
his grasp. Such a player does not 
stand with the ball in his hand 
while two or three men tramp over 
the home base—no, he uses his 
head and perhaps assists in a double 
play.. He is on the jump—ne’s ac- 
tive; he is thinking and trying tc 
outwit or out-general the runner. 
He’s the man who draws the 
salary—who brings a yell of praise 
from the critical fan. 

It is the same in business to-day. 
Business is nothing more than a 
big game. The man who can think 
faster, who uses his head all the 
time usually gets the lead and the 
majority of the time keeps it. Try 


it out in this business of yours 
and ours. 
* * 
The Fidelity and Cas- 
Importance ualty Company makes 
of the following com- 


ments to agents in ret- 
erence to disabiity 


Specialization 


policies: 

“We have several policies coming 
under the general term ‘disability poll- 
cies’ which, while they resemble each 
other in a general way, and are almost 
identical as to conditions and minor 
details, nevertheless vary in the extent 
of coverage provided, and correspond- 
ingly in premium. Many c: our most 
successful agents devote almost their 
entire time and effort to the sale oi 
some one of these forms, which they 
completely master down to the smailest 
detail. They pay little or no attention 
to any of the other forms, and reter 
to them only when compelled by some 
specific reason. In other words, they 
‘specialize,’ which is in line with the 
spirit that so largely prevails to-day in 
all kinds of professional and business 
endeavor; and 12 great deal can be 
said in justification of this method. 

“The average agent does not so ‘spe- 
cialize,’ however, and a clear and defi- 
nite knowledge of the main points in 
which these contracts differ is essen- 
tial to his success in handling them. 
He must be able to point out unhesitat- 
ingly and intelligently the difference in 
the’ contracts and make such explana- 
tion as may be necessary to fully in 
form a client considering the purchase 
of one or other of them, whether in 
competition with another company’s 
policy or merely attempting to decide 
which of our own policies is best suit- 
ed to his requirements.” 

ae * - 


The successful insur- 


Adjusting ance salesman of to- 
Oneself To day is probably the 
Personalities most diplomatic of all 
men whose vocation 

in life brings them in contact with the 
general public, says a writer in the 
Pacific Mutual News. This diplomacy 


is not hereditary, nor is it picked up in 
a day, but is gained through. hard train- 


ing and conscientious study of the 
principles of insurance. In this day 
and age, people have to be “shown” 


and to obtain results, it requires a 
man of strong personality and one who 
is able to present his proposition in 
such a manner that the prospect will 
feel he is an adviser rather than a 
salesman. 

There are no two persons exactly 
alike, and the agent will find it neces- 


SSS 


sary to talk from different angles ac- 
cording to the peculiarities of the 
(prospect. Some men will be convinced 
if you speak from a humanitarian stand- 
point, while others require the facts 
presented in a concise and business-like 
manner, and an appeal to the more 
gentle side, in this instance, would not 
only be useless, but ruin the chances of 
a sale. In any case, whether the man 
be a financier, merchant, minister, or 
laborer, it is necessary that the success- 
ful insurance salesman be a diplomat. 
Ask the ordinary salesman to accept a 
proposition of this nature, and he will 
immediately balk. Why? Because he is 
not egual to the task. The insurance 
business demands men of a higher stand- 
ard; men who are not only versed in 
salesmanship, but who also possess 
those necessary and essential qualifica- 
tions of perseverance, honesty, sobriety 
and tact. 


ad A = 
It is rather difficult to 
What say something new 
Insurance about insurance and its 
Represents’ benefits, but ocasional- 
ly some writer gets an 
inspiration and what he says is so 
werth while that it bears reprinting. 
A little sermon on insurance printed 
in the “Continental Agents’ Record” 


falls into this class. Here are some 


cf its conclusions: 





Not only does insurance—acci- 
dent, health, life—represent the 
capitalized earning power of the 


mighty army of productive men of 
this country, but it represents 
energy, vitality, safety and ad- 
vancement tc their families and 
their dependents. When human 
life, efficiency, producing power, 
are swept away and utterly de- 
stroyed by thousands of units in 
the flames of war in other coun- 
tries, the value of human life in 
the United {tates increases by di- 
rect contrast, because to this 
country the other lands must look 
to supply their needs and to re- 
tlace by increased industry the 
terrible losses they have suffered. 

It will be harder for a time to 
convince men that they should 
spend money for insuring their pro- 
ductive powers, because as they 
say, “money is tight.” But the in- 
surance companies are in a posi- 
tion to guarantee to any man who 
will pay the premium, the money 
that his services as a worker in 
any line are worth in case he is 
incapacitated. Surely in times of 
greatest stress, there is no public 
service of so much importance to 
each community, to the country at 
large, and last but not least to 
the welfare of the whole world, but 
it must be urged strongly and con- 
sistently now upon every man. For 
what is our life but service? We 
may seem but small wheels in the 
great machine, but every one .as 
its place and function, and the 
united efforts of all are the only 
means by which great things may 
be accomplished. 


The Kansas Insurance Federation, 
representing all branches of insurance 
in that State, has been organized. Rus- 
sell A. Alger, of Kansas City, is presi- 
dent; Charles W. Barnes, of Topeka, 
formerly insurance commissioner, vice- 
president, and J. T. Abbott, of Kansas 
City, secretary and treasurer. The 
federation proposes a campaign of edu- 
eation to secure a better understand- 
ing of insurance problems, and will op- 
pose all forms of fake insurance. 


“Was your husband cool when you 
told him there was a burglar in the 
house?” asked Mrs. Hammer. “Cool,” 
said Mrs. Gabb, “I should say he was 
cool; why, his teeth chattered.” 


Georgia Casualty Company 
MACON, GEORGIA 


W. E. SMALL e ° ° President 
A STRONG CASUALTY COMPANY Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 
ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS HEALTH LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY ELEVATOR TEAMS 


Agents Wanted in Undeveloped Territory 


S‘pply PETFR EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office 








GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 


55 John Street, New York 
The Very Best Policies at Reasonable Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 


ACCIDENT—HEALTH—LIABILITY 


Automobile—Elevator -Teams - Burglary —Workmen’s 
Compensation— Etc., Etc. $3 ss 


C. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 
Netropolitan Department, 111 William Street, New York 
New England Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








THE 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 
Home Office, 47 CEDAR STREET 
Chartered 1874 


ATR AE creer POLICIES 


OF THE MOST APPROVED FORMS 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
DANIFI. D. WHITNEY, Vice-Pres, 8. WM. BURTON, Sec. ALONZO G. BROOKS, Ass’t Bec. 
RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
& HI Cc A G oO Resident Manager 


—— 5S JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 


General Manager 


Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and a a Resident Managers 
Credit Insurance Established 1869. New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON. ENGLAND 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 





A 














The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
Semi-Annual Statement, June 30, 1914 


Assets...... $11,606,723.00 
Liabilities, _......... ; 8, 167,993.93 
Capital Ltt lag oi 1,000,000.00 
Surplus ever all Liabilities 2,438,729.07 
Losses paid to June 30, 1914 .... 46,713,497.00 


THIS COMPANY ISSUES CONTRACTS AS FOLLOWS: 


Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, Health and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny, 
and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass Insurance; Liability Insurance —Employers’, Public, Teams 
(Personal Injury and Property D. ge), t bil ersonal Injury, Property Damage and 
Collision), Physicians’, Druggists’, Owners’ and Landlords’, Elevator, Workmen's Compensation 
Steam-Boiler Insurance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 








the installation of the Grinnell sprinkler 


stalled near the shore end of the prop- 


house 
without danger of freezing a plan was 
devised 
supply mains is kept above freezing by 


fcrced circulation system. 


SPRINKLER PROTECTS PIER 


Underwriters have been interested in 


GEORGE j]. KUEBLER 
Attorney - at- Law 


system for the new State Pier at EXPERT LEGAL COUNSEL ON 
Providence, R. I. The pier is 400 feet INSURANCE MATTERS 
long. Two dry pipe valves were in- Briefs of the Law in any State 


on Matters of 


erty and two were installed in a valve INSURANCE 
near the end of the dock. In s salt 
order to get water wp to these valves a peciaity 


--t- References on Application “ete 


Suite 720-29 So. LaSalle St. ,Chicago, Il 


TELEPHONES: Randolph 6816 and 6817 


whereby the water in the 


independent hot water heating 











THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


October 15, 1914. 











EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


Has good openings for 
general agencies in desirable 
locations for experienced and 
successful men 


Real Estate (Equity) 
Mortgage Loans 

Bonds (Market Value) 
Cash in Banks and Office 
Agents Balances 


All other Assets 
Liberal contracts offered sa 


Apply to Home Office 
Des Moines, lowa 








Interest and Rents due and accrued 


First National Fire Insurance Company 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION JUNE 30th, 1914 
As shown by an examination made by the Insurance Department of the District of Columbia 


LIABILITIES. 


$254,500.00 Outstanding Fire Losses 
246,8£0.00 | Unearned Premium Reserve 
868,797.60 | Accrued charges on Real Estate......... 
All other Liabilities 
| Capital Full Pai 
Capital Part Paid 
6,133.25 | Surplus 


$1,556,808.57 


Surplus to Policyholders, $1,310,328.36 








INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MARINE 


—= “—” 
of CT] AND INLAND TRANS- 
AND TORNADO @ / PORTATION, MOTOR 
=f 
| 


A 
RENT, LEASE, USE a ei . BOAT, TOURIST 
LA a: % | FLOATER,AUTO- 
AND OCCUPANCY | \"Gyn MOBILE FLOATER, 
PARCEL POST 


CAPITAL - $4,000,000 2. Sama ; 

LOSSES PAID SINCE 
ASSETS - $17,938,784 ~~ fOr ORGANIZATION 
LIABILITIES - $9,193,374 $164,800,757. 


NET - SURPLUS $4,745,410. 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS $8,745,410. 


EUGENE L. ELLISON President 
T. HOWARD WRIGHT, Sec’y and Treas. 
SHELDON CATLIN, Ass’t. Secretary 


BENJAMIN RUSH, Vice-President 
JOHN O. PLATT, 2nd Vice-President 








THE PROGRESS 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Is Steady Sure Solid 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR RELIABLE MEN 
IN THE 


GREAT MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Contracts direct with the Company 
Address, Home Office, Springfield, III. 








Continuous Income Policy 





Guaranteeing $50.00 per Month 
Payable to the Beneficiary for Life 


A minimum of two hundred and forty ine 
stallments certain, with additions from 


Union Central policies have 
reserve selling force! 


Your guns are not all fired after ‘“‘talking 





up’ the importance of insurance, and the 
service, strength and prestige of this company. If the 
prospect still wavers, you can close him with the sales- 
clinching point that features every Union Centra! policy 
—the extremely low net premium rate. Note the typi- 
cal policy shown here. 


Surplus Interest Earnings 
Insured Age 45 Beneficiary Age 40 


Gross Annual Premiums $371.50 
First Dividend current schedale.... 68.18 


Net Premium for Second Year.....$303.32 We offer a splendid proposition to progressive men—write for 


details to Jesse R. CLark, Pres. , or Allan Waters, Supt. of Agents. 


Che Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
OF CINCINNATI 


Dividends may at option of insured be 
applied to payment of premiums, or used to 
purchase paid up additions, or left to ac- 
cuimulate at interest. 























Six Shining Months 


The representatives of this Company have thus far in 1914 written 
and placed more insurance than in any previous six months’ period. Each 
of the six months shows a gain over its predecessor in 1913. This vigorous 
growth is not accidental. It comes from recognized worth—perfect poli- 
cies, low cost, great financial strength, efficient service. And our repre- 
sentatives are happy in their relations with the Home Office. 

Occasionally we have a General Agency opening for a capable life 
underwriter. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The 64th statement shows strong gains in new and out- 
standing insurance, in income, in assets and in surplus, an in- 
interest rate of 5.10 per cent., a mortality experience of 
58.12 per cent. and increased dividends set aside for pay- 
, ment to policyholders in 1914. Age, strength, mutuality 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies low net costs, the best policies and a scientific and sautalie 

practice have made the National Life most attractive to the 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL ion aqune-a ab Galena, aneie Cae 


Life Insurance Company nity. 
Springfield, Mass. Address EDWARD D. FIELD, Superintendent 
Incorporated 185] MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 























